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A chemical spill in a Krieger lab late Wednesday night brought HAZMAT specialists to Hopkins. See A2 for the full story. 


AllNighters advance to regional semifinals 


By SARAH HERSH 
Staff Writer 


When the first runner up of the Interna- 
tional Championship of Collegiate A Cap- 
pella (ICCA) Mid-Atlantic Quarterfinals 
was announced last Saturday, Shriver Hall 
exploded into thunderous applause for the 


home team. 


The all-male Hopkins AllNighters, 
participants at the competition hosted by 
the Octopodes, will advance to the semi- 
final show as first runner up, which will 





take place on Friday at Rutgers University. 
Sophomore Michael Fellows also won the 
individual Outstanding Vocal Percussion 
award and sophomore Adam Reiffen won 
second place for Outstanding Choreogra- 


phy. 


Amongst the eight competitors, the sec- 
ond runner up in the competition was The 
College of New Jersey’s Trentones, while 
Lehigh University’s Melismatics won the 
title of Quarterfinal champion. 

Semifinal champions will proceed to 
the International Finals in New York City 


for a chance to win cash prizes. The All- 
Nighters is in the Mid-Atlantic region, 
which contains 30 a cappella groups in 
the ICCA, representing groups in the U.S. 
and Europe. 

“I think the best part was actually get- 
ting to see the AllNighters perform and 
advance. I think it was especially great 
because they had their student body basi- 
cally cheering them on,” Octopodes Busi- 
ness Manager Alex Bourlas said. 

Members of the AllNighters were 

SeE A CAPELLA, pace A8 














Gay and 
Greek: an 
atypical frat 
experience 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Staff Writer 


Fraternity life, often consid- 
ered the ultimate venture into 
masculinity, has been a staple 
college experience for genera- 
tions of young men. But does a 
world dominated by beer and 
brotherhood appeal to mem- 
bers of today’s gay commu- 
nity? 

For sophomore Patrick Arm- 
strong, diverse sexuality and 
fraternity life are not mutually 
exclusive. 

Armstrong, who is pledg- 
ing Phi Kappa Psi this semester 
and is openly gay, originally 
had qualms about joining a fra- 
ternity. 

“You can never anticipate 
how people are going to react 
to your sexuality,” Armstrong 
said. “I was worried that I 
might be outcast or treated 
differently because I’m gay, 
just like Id feel in any new set- 
ting.” 

Armstrong had already told 
his friends and family that he 
was bisexual when he was 18 
— to lessen the blow, as he put 
it — and finally came out as 
gay over the summer. His news 
was received with widespread 
acceptance. 

“I lucked out big time in the 
amount of support I got from 
friends and family. Oftentimes 
coming out can destroy friend- 
_ ships and tear families apart,” 
_ Armstrong said. 

_ Armstrong had wanted 
Sre GREEK, pacer A4 


By POOJA SHAH 
Staff Writer 


A bill currently under dis- 
cussion in the Maryland state 
government, knownas the teen 
drinking bill, could impose 
harsher penalties on adults 
convicted of supplying alcohol 
to minors and could eliminate 
loopholes in underage alcohol 
policies. 

If passed, House Bill 299 
would elevate the penalty for 
an adult who knowingly sup- 
plies alcohol to a minor from 
a civil offense to a criminal of- 
fense. The bill, supported by 
Maryland Governor Martin 
O'Malley, would also impose 
fines of up to $2,500 for first- 
time offenders and $5,000 for 
repeat offenders. 

Most states already have 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 
News & Features Editor 


In a small meeting room in 





Charles Commons last Tuesday 
evening, two dozen student 
leaders yelled over each other 
as they debated the merits of 
an election-night cake from Gi- 
ant supermarket as opposed to 
a cake made by Hopkins’s own 
dining facilities. 

Prasanna Chandrasekhar, 
SGA (Student Government 
Association) president, was 
thinking economically. 

“I understand wanting to 
cut down on costs, but what’s a 
$10 difference?” he asked. 

Junior Evan  Lazerowitz 
proposed a motion to appoint 


the financial committee to re- - 


view the matter. 
Junior Dea Lovy seconded 
the motion. 


Bill to crack down on underage drinking 


| sions very quickly,” he said. 
| “Ben Folds was just a con- 
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TO MINORS. 
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House Bill 299 may eliminate loopholes in underage drinking policies. 


The Maryland State Po- 


policies in place, mandating 
lice testified in support of the 


that supplying alcohol to mi- 
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tuition increase in decades 


Hopkins cites ailing economy as drive behind 
3.0 percent increase in tuition 





By PHYLLIS ZHU 


Copy Editor 


In an e-mail bulletin sent yester- 
day, the University announced that 
next year’s tuition will increase by 
3.8 percent for all full-time under- 
graduates in the Krieger and Whit- 
ing schools, the smallest percentage 
increase in 35 years. 

The tuition increase, approved 
by the Board of Trustees last month, 
raises the total cost of next year’s 
tuition to $39,150. Room and board 
will also increase by four percent: 
The price of a typical residence hall 


room will rise to $6,882 and the price 
of an “anytime” meal plan to $5,158. 
The Hopkins School of Nursing 
and the Peabody Institute will also 
be experiencing raises in tuition, 
with increases of $1,176 and $1,270, 
respectively. This is the smallest per- 
centage increase in 10 years for the 
Nursing School and the smallest for 
the Peabody Institute in 31 years. 
According to Vincent Amoroso, 
director of Student Financial Ser- 
vices, the University is attempting 
to limit the burden imposed on stu- 
dents and their families, despite the 
See TUITION, pace A8 








Spring Fair concert to 
leature The Roots 


By SAM ECKSTEIN 


News & Features Editor 


The Roots will head- 
line Hopkins’s 38" an- 
nual Spring Fair with 
an outdoor concert, 
April 25 on the Ralph 
S. O’Connor  Recre- 
ation Center practice 
field. 

The hip-hop group 
performed at Hopkins 
for the first time at the 
2002 Spring Fair. 

Other bands _ that 
were considered for 


were OAR and Ben 


| Folds, both of which 


did not work out, ac- 


cording to Spring 
Fair Concert Chair Aaron 
Noparstak. 


“OAR just are not very re- 
liable; they don’t make deci- 


sideration. We decided The 
Roots would be better.” 

Last year’s concert fea- 
tured performances by Reel 
Big Fish and Bone Thugs- 
N-Harmony. There were 
between 1,800 and 2,000 
tickets sold for that con- 
cert. That was the first time 
the concert was held on the 
practice field and it was 
very successful, according 
to Noparstak. 

The HOP and the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) provide funding for 
Spring Fair. Funding is also 
raised from grants from the 
Graduate Representative Or- 
ganization and Homewood 
Student Arts. 


Noparstak would not 





nors is a criminal offense. See ALCOHOL, pace A3 








An inside look into the idiosyncracies of the SGA 


prised of 30 student represen- 
tatives from all four classes. 
The students are elected by 


While baked goods are 
far from the SGA‘s primary 
concerns, their methodol- 
ogy for voting on 
a matter as basic as 
cake points to the 
manner in which 
they review each 
student concern. 
While motions to 
vote, debate and 
adjourn are famil- 
iar to members of 
the SGA, most of 
the people they 
represent — that is, 
members of the stu- 
dent body — are in 
the dark as to how 
they conduct their 
meetings. 

The SGA, for- 
merly referred 
to as the Student 
Council, is com- 
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Seniors Prasanna Chandrasekhar and Dave Roceach conduct the SGA’s Executive Council. 


SEE FAIR, pace A4 


their peers during class 
council elections each April, 
SEE SGA, pace A4 
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Hip hop band The Roots will perform again at Spring Fair. 











Since the 1980s, 
Hopkins students may 
have decreased their hair 
size, but alongside the 
fall of the mullet came an 
onset of political apathy, 
A3. 
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Middle East panel bolsters diverse discussion 


By LAURA MUTH 


Staff Writer 
The panel “America and the 
Middle E East: Moving Forward,” 


hosted last night by the Hop- 
and 
the College 
the Coalition of 
Hopkins Advocates for Israel 
(CHAI), JHU Votes, the Muslim 
Student Association (MSA) and 
had 


been a goal for its organizers for 


kins College 
co-sponsored 
Republicans, 


Democrats 
by 


the Black Student Union, 


some time. 


“It’s an idea Daniel Barush 
and I had been talking about for 


a while and never acted on,” 
senior Andrew Solinger, 


the event. 
mester we'd get it done.” 


Solinger thought that the re- 
as well 
as in Israel, and upcoming elec- 
tions in other parts of the Middle 
East made this panel a timely 


cent election in the U.S 


event. 


Affan Sheikh, a junior who 
had some experience working 


with the Hopkins Democrats, 


was instrumental in bringing the 


event to fruition. 


“IT researched a bunch 


was Arab-Israeli 
said. 


relations,” 


Those thinkers included Aar- 
on David Miller, a Middle East 


analyst on the U.S. Advisory 
Council of Israel Policy Forum, 


and Greg Myre, a scholar at the 
Middle East Institute and jour- 


nalist. 


The other speakers present 
SGi- 


were Hopkins political 
ence Professors Steven David, 
Waleed Hazbun 
Freedman. 
Daniel Barush, a junior and 
the vice president of the College 
Democrats, felt that the panel was 
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Professor James Freedman was one of three political science speakers. 





said 
one 
of the students who worked to 
make the panel a reality, though 
he did not represent any of the 
student SrOnps that sponsored 
“We decided this se- 


of 
prominent thinkers and mem- 
bers of think tanks whose focus 
he 


and James 





long overdue. 

“It's been a | 
long time since 
we've had an 
elevated discus- 
sion about these 
issues,” he said. 
He felt it was key 
to focus on the 
future, hence the 
title of “Moving 
Forward.” 

“If this gets 
into a clash about 
the past and what 
has gone wrong, 
everyone’s lost,” 
he said. 

After 
opening 
marks 
each speaker, 
the panel was 
conducted as a 
question-and- 
answer ses- 
sion moder- 
ated by School 
of Advanced 
International 
Studies gradu- 
ate student 
Nate Rosenb- 
latt. Rosenblatt 
served as president of CHAI 
as an undergraduate two years 
ago. 

Questions ranged from ap- 
pointments within the Obama 
administration and the possibil- 
ity of being viewed as anti-Israeli 
to the relations between Palestin- 
ians and other Arabs and the po- 
tential future of the Israeli gov- 
ernment. 

Miller felt that two things 
were “in short supply” when it 
came to U.S. policy in the Middle 
East: clarity and honesty. 

“This is the Middle East, and 
if we're going to be realistic, it’s 
a depressing situation,” agreed 
David. 

Myre felt that the Palestine is- 
sue was a convenient one invoked 
by Arab nationalist leaders to 
distract 
attention 
£ EOmm 
other is- 
sues. 

Sel cas 
a con- 
venient 
issue if 
you’re 
an Arab 
leader 
to allow 
your 
people 
to blow 
Ooms famect: 
steam 

. but 
the real 
issue of 
encour- 
aging 
the Pal- 
estin- 
ians ina 
real way 


brief 
re- 
from 
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to resolve the conflict and just 
use it as a cheap political tool 
has not really improved,” he 
said. 

Freedman commented on eco- 
nomic concerns. 

“It’s not only Americans [who 
are] worried about pumping in 
money. It’s also Europeans and 
Arabs worried about pumping 
in. money and having it all de- 
stroyed again,” he said. 

Most panelists seemed to 
agree that while the U.S. rela- 
tionship with Israel is important, 
balancing that relationship with 
our relationships with the Arab 
world was a place where the U.S. 
had failed in the past. 

According to Miller, “the spe- 
cial relationship with Israel has 
morphed into something that 
doesn’t serve our interests.” 

He emphasized that while the 
U.S. was committed to the secu- 
rity of Israel, it had to also com- 
mit to being honest about not 
supporting certain actions, such 
as continued settlements in the 
occupied territories of Gaza and 
the West Bank. 

Much of the discussion also 
focused on mistakes, missed op- 
portunities and the challenges 
that the future will present. 

These challenges included 
the coalition government being 
formed in Israel, which Freed- 
man fears will be too weak to 
make progress, the possibility 
of a nuclear-armed Iran devel- 
oping a hegemony over the re- 
gion and perhaps the most im- 
portant question, brought up by 
Hazbun in his opening state- 
ment: How do these problems 
fit in the larger frame of U.S. 
interests? 

Miller pointed out that while 


Flammable chemical spills in Krieger Hall 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
News & Features Editor 


Last night, at approximately 
9:40 p.m., a container of trimeth- 
ylsilyl phosphine (TMS) was re- 
ported to be reactive with the air 
from a glove box in Krieger 34, 
which eventually resulted in an 
emergency response team with 
nine to 11 trucks arriving on 
campus to monitor and resolve 
the situation. 

The lab called the fire depart- 
ment for expert advice and the 
parties involved consulted with 
a Material Safety and Data Sheet 
(MSDS) for TMS to determine 
whether the material was “flam- 
mable, corrosive and whether the 
vapors rise or the vapors [fall],” 
according to Battalion Chief 6 
Glenn Kukucka. 

Engine 31 was the first to ar- 
rive on campus. 

The entry team was wearing 
turnout gear (protective cloth- 
ing) with a full internal breath- 
ing apparatus, according to Ku- 
kucka. 

According to MSDS, TMS is 
spontaneously flammable in 
the air and causes serious irri- 
tation when it comes in contact 
with the body. 

The MSDS for TMS dictates 
that fire-fighting measures in- 
clude wearing a self-contained 
breathing apparatus in pressure- 
demand and full protective gear. 
= tions. that the serene team 


had to take into consideration 
were that the vapors could have 
formed an explosive mixture 
with the air or could burn with 
an invisible flame. 

At 10:51 p.m., the product was 
reported to be sealed, according 
to shift command Jeffrey Segal. 

One cylinder was shut off by 
the team, but the container with 
the nitrogen was left on, which 
eventually stopped the reaction 
once the product had no oxygen 
to react with, according to Kuku- 
cka. The HAZMAT coordinator 
on campus was kept in contact 
with the Maryland Department 
of the En- 
vironment 
throughout 
the investi- 
gation. 

Hopkins 
Security 
took over 
the situation 
once it was 
announced 
to be under 
control, and 
lab members 
returned to 
the room in 
the Krieger 
basement. 

Chemical 
Engineer- 
ing  profes- 
sor Herman 

Drazer, who 


for the day, said, “I did not hear 
anything and wasn’t kicked out. I 
just left and saw the fire trucks.” 

Other students, who were 
working in the HAC Lab, said 
that they were asked to leave by 
men walking through the build- 
ing. 

One of the students, senior Raj 
Parikh, with junior Forum Shah, 
was trying to figure out how to 
leave campus since his car was 
within the caution tape boundar- 
ies. Another student expressed 
difficulty with the same situation 
of his vehicle being within the 
tape. 
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was leaving A chemical spill occurred in the basement of Krieger last night. 





Students and faculty came together last night at a forum to promote civil Middle East debate. 


American nationalism is politi- 
cal, that is not the case in Isra- 
el. 

“Israeli nationalism is not de- 
fined that way. So how does an 
Israeli-Arab participate? This is a 
significant problem.” 

Student reactions to the panel- 
ists were somewhat mixed. 

Sophomore Michael Pisem, a 
member of CHAI, still seemed 
uncertain about the future of U.S. 
policy in the Middle East, but 
nonetheless felt that the discus- 
sion was beneficial. 

“Well, these are the people we 
pay to think for us. I know I don’t 


have any grand solutions,” Pisem | 


said. 


Pisem also seemed pleased | 


with the level of audience partici- 
pation. 

“ think it’s very indicative 
that this is a very tolerant and in- 
tellectual campus,” he said. “Ev- 
ery major group concerned was 
represented, and we had a toler- 
ant discussion.” 

Budri Abubaker-Sharif, a ju- 
nior and a member of the MSA, 
was inclined to agree. 

“Even the speakers that I 
thought would be biased to- 
wards Israel attempted to rec- 
ognize both sides of the issue. I 
think that was one of the goals 
of the panel, and it went well,” 
he said. 

Rosenblatt was slightly less 
enthused about how the event 
unfolded. 

“I think that all five have 
amazing experience and a great 
depth of knowledge, but I was 
surprised at how pessimistic 
they were. If you look at a broad- 
er perspective, we’ve made a lot 
of progress,” he said. 

However, he does remain. op- 
timistic about the future. 

“We came out tonight to get 
engaged in the debate and to 
maybe make an impact.” 

While many opinions were 
shared last night, no easy answers 
were forthcoming. That fact was 
summed up well by Miller in his 
opening statement. 

“The prospect of a conflict- 
ending agreement between Israe- 
lis and Palestinians in the near 
future is slim to none.” 


| 





()bama’s stimulus plan 


lo target state schools 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


Although Obama’s new stim- 
ulus package allocates $100 bil- 
lion dollars to education through 
sources that include college tax 


| | credits, work-study funding and 


increases in Pell Grants, Hopkins 
students may not experience a 
substantial benefit from these in- 
creased funds. 

Much of Obama’s $100 billion 
dollars of education funding is 
being directed towards state edu- 
cation, early-childhood education 
and helping schools fund educa- 
tion for poor students, according 
to a report from the National Ed- 
ucation Association. 

“What is clear is that many 
more students will go to public 
state universities because of the 
lower tuition,” Political Science 
Professor Emeritus Matthew 
Crenson. 

“I don’t know if the tax credit 
is going to be enough to offset the 
cost of private institutions such 
as Hopkins.” 

The stimulus package, also 
known as the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act, was signed 
into law by Obama on Feb. 17. 
Among its educational provisions 
was an increase in the maximum 
tax credit for students or families 
of students in college by 40 per- 
cent, from $1,800 to $2,500. 

The previous tax refunds 
were non-refundable, meaning 
that they could only be used to 
deduct from the amount a fam- 
ily or individual owes in taxes. 
The new credits will be refund- 
able up to 40 percent, however, 
for families who 
do not owe any 
taxes. 

Crenson stat- 
ed that the tax 
credit would be 
unlikely to help 
Hopkins stu- 
dents very much, 
since it only ap- 
plies to families 
earning less than 


future. 





If we don’t spend the 
money now, we may 
as well ignore the 


— — MATTHEW 
CRENSON, POLITICAL 





$5,000,” she said. 

Osborne also mentioned the 
potential growth of the program, 
echoing Burger’s remarks. 

“So many people are eligible 
for work study, and they don’t 
even do it,” she said. 

The stimulus plan will also 
provide funding to research in- 
stitutions: It allots $10.4 billion to 
the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH), $600 million to the Na- 
tional Institute of Science and 
Technology and $3 billion to the 
National Science Foundation. 

According to Burger, many 
faculty researchers at Hopkins 
and the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health will benefit from 
these increased grants. 

“This is very good news for 
researchers who work in the ar- 
eas that are supported by these 
agencies,” she said. “This allows 
us to support faculty for whom 
[financial] matters are now con- 
strained.” 

Although its ultimate effect 
on Hopkins students might be 
comparatively insignificant, Pud- 
dester, Burger and Crenson all felt 
that the stimulus package would 
provide a needed boost to the 
economy and to an educational 
infrastructure in need of support. 

Crenson considered the 
stimulus package to be a nec- 
essary expenditure in a time of 
economic crisis, stating that his 
sole concern was that the stimu- 
lus package might not be large 
enough. 

“T don’t think there’s a real 
choice [of whether or not to inject 
money into the economy]. It’s ab- 
solutely essential,” he said. 

“The — argu- 
ment of burden- 
ing future gener- 
ations with debt 
is something to 
think about, but 
if we don’t spend 
the money now, 
we might as well 


ture. We need to 
create jobs and 


BO OO SciENCE PROFESSOR jump-start — the 
In addition economy.” 

to tax credits, EMERITUS Senior As- 

Obama’s stimu- sociate Dean 

lus plan also for Finance and 

allocated $200 Administration 


million dollars to the Federal 
Work-Study Program. Crenson 
added that this funding might 
have a more substantial effect 
on Hopkins students. 

According to Paula Burger, 
dean of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion and vice provost, this in- 
creased work-study funding 
could be important, since not all 
students eligible for work-study 
actually take advantage of the 
program. 

“In the coming year there will 
be many more students trying to 
help their families by working 
while they’re in school, so having 
additional money to support the 
jobs will be really beneficial,” she 
said. 

Many Hopkins students who 
are work-study recipients can 
benefit from the increased funds. 
Sophomore Katie Osborne is one 
such student. 

“The most I can make is $2, 500 
per semester, and the govern- 
ment will match that, and I get 


Frederick Puddester had similar 
remarks. 

“The President's proposal is 
geared to making critical invest- 
ments to strengthen our educa- 
tional infrastructure and to make 
higher education more afford- 
able,” Puddester wrote in an e- 
mail to the News-Letter. 

Burger added that although 
she is not a proponent of “spend- 
ing your way out of trouble,” ac- 
tions must be taken to ameliorate 
the situation before things get out 
of hand. 

“At this time in our history we 
need to take action, and I would 
rather see us be bold and do all 
we can than to sit and hope that 
it gets better on its own,” she 
said. 

“There are too many fami- 
lies struggling and people out 
of work, and it’s not even as bad 
as it’s going to be in another six 
months. We need to do some- 
thing to make the situation less 
catastrophic.” 
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This is the second of t 


wo articles 
that examines the 


| ways in which stu- 
dent activism has changed at Hop- 
kins over the last two decades. 


By DANIEL FURMAN 
Staff Writer 


. 
In 2002, the assault by the Su- 
danese army and government- 


backed militias on the people of 
Darfur shocked the world’s atten- 
tion to the long festering conflict. 
The images and stories of the 
Systematic murder, rape and pil- 
lage of villages by the Sudanese 
s0vernment forces in Darfur, acts 
which would be later branded as 
genocide by human rights groups 
and the United States Congress, 
became sym- 


Report's top 15 ranked schools, 
which has declined to divest from 
companies and funds associated 
with the Sudan. 

However, the University’s in- 
vestment policy does have cer- 
tain considerations beyond short- 
term financial gain. 

“(Hired managers look for] 
sustainable businesses and take 
a long term perspective, and so 
are very broadly taking a so- 
cially responsible view,” Kath- 
ryn Crecelius, chief investment 
officer, wrote in a e-mail. “[The 
University’s money managers] 
are not looking to make a quick 
profit by hurting people or the 
environment.” 

While the University and the 

board of trust- 








bols for a cause 
around which 
college students 
the USS. 
organized. 

As in the anti- 


across 


Students are not 
as Interested in 


jeopardizing their ... 





ees maintain 
they are cog- 
nizant of the 
potentially far 
reaching and 
unintended 


Apartheid divest- success. They have a consequences 
ment campaigns - of its invest- 
of the 1980s, this lot of deference for the ments, _ they 
time students 1 wuss A still question 
sought toexpress 4 ministration. the value in di- 
their solidarity —— AARON MARTEL vestment. 

with the people “What are 
of Darfur by FORMER MEMBER OF | the conse- 
pressuring their quences if we 
universities to STAND a out of 
examine their in- ‘mutual fund 


vestment portfolios for any pos- 
sible links to the Sudan. 

“Tt was an expression of ‘think 
globally, act locally,” Aaron Mar- 
tel said. Martel was active in the 
campus chapter of Students Take 
Action Now: Darfur (STAND) be- 
fore graduating last year. 

Over the last few years, the 
Hopkins chapter of STAND has 
been active in raising aware- 
ness of the conflict both on and 
off campus. Beginning in 2007, 
it focused much of its energy on 
lobbying the administration and 
the board of trustees to examine 
endowment investments for any 
possible link to companies which 
do business in the Sudan. While 
the University stated emphatical- 
ly that it is not directly invested 
in the Sudan, as of 2007 it had re- 
fused to:examine whether it may 


have indirect ties via investments 


in mutual funds, as reported by 
the News-Letter in that year. 
Despite its adaptation of a policy 
of gradual divestment from South 
Africa in accordance with the Sul- 
livan Principles two decades ago, 
today the University is one of three 
schools in the US News and World 


A’ because one percent of ‘mu- 
tual fund A’ is in the Sudan? It’s 
not an easy question to ask,” Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the President 
Jerry Schnydman said. 

Members of STAND are per- 
plexed at the University’s stub- 
born stance on the issue, par- 
ticularly since the standards for 
divestment are much less strin- 
gent than those advocated for by 
the Coalition for a Free South Af- 
rica in the 1980s. 

In spearheading STAND’s di- 
vestment lobbying, Martel felt 
that the group presented the Uni- 
versity with a divestment model 
which would not adversely affect 
its endowment. 

Martel summed up the es- 
sence of the proposed model as 
“divest only if it does not affect 
the bottom line.” 

STAND members said that 
they attributed the administra- 
tion’s rebuff and subsequent cold 
shoulder to what was character- 
ized as the “slippery slope” ar- 
gument. That is, if Hopkins ca- 
pitulated to student demands on 
Sudan divestment, a raft of other 
interest groups would come for- 
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Despite STAND’s efforts, University has not divested from Sudan 


ward pushing the University to 
sever associations which they 
find objectionable. 

“(The University doesn’t] want 
to be seen as a type of organization 
that will change positions based on 
student suggestions,” Martel said. 

Schnydman presents a differ- 
ent explanation for the Universi- 
ty’s reluctance to divest. 

“Tt is not hard for people who 
know there are gray areas in de- 
cision making. Most of our trust- 
ees would not look at it as black 
and white, but in some of those 
smaller gray areas. Some stu- 
dents might say that it is black 
and white,” Schnydman said. 

“People with good conscious- 
ness may not always agree on a 
particular issue.” 


Faced with University 
Rebuff, STAND Responds with 
Less Student Support 


Since then, STAND feels that 
their further attempts to generate 
dialogue with the administration 
have been ignored. 

Faced with inaction on the 
part of the University, in the late 
1980s, the Coalition for a Free 
South Africa gradually ratcheted 
up the pressure, building shan- 
ties, conducting sit-ins and hold- 
ing demonstrations. STAND’s ac- 
tions have been tame by contrast; 
thus far the only mass student 
movement has been the collec- 
tion of 1,000 student signatures 
on a petition asking the Univer- 
sity to divest from the Sudan. 

“Students are not as interested 
in jeopardizing their potential 
success. They have a lot of def- 
erence for the administration 
— they want jobs and internships. 
The culture has changed,” Martel 
said. 

The level of student participa- 
tion in the two movements stands 
in stark contrast. In the late 1980s, 
the Coalition for a Free South Af- 
rica had approximately 300 ac- 
tive members on campus. Adri- 
ane Alicea, president of STAND, 
said that this year the group has 
around a dozen active members. 


Today’s Students Take a 
Different Approach to Activism 


While it may be difficult to 
imagine students erecting protest 
shanties on the Lower Quad to- 
day, the student activism spring- 
ing out of the Center for Social 
Concern (CSC) located on the sec- 
ond floor of Levering Hall shows 











Maryland targets underage drinking 


ALCOHOL, From Al 
bill, according to Elena Russo, 
spokesperson for the depart- 
ment. 

The teen drinking bill is one 
component of a package of bills 
currently being considered by 
the Maryland government to 
help curb drinking and driving. 

The Maryland State Highway 
Administration (MSHA) is also 
an advocate for the bills. Lora Ra- 
kowski, a spokesperson for the 
MSHA, felt that targeting under- 
age drinking would help to de- 
crease drunk driving. 

“Ultimately, [House Bill 299] 
focuses on underage drinking as 
a behavioral precursor to under- 
age drinking and driving,” she 
wrote in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter. 

The bill includes exceptions for 
providing alcohol to immediate 
family members and a religious 
exemption that would apply, for 
example, to the wine passed at 
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Maryland legislature plans to confront drunk driving. 


the Passover Seder. 

The bill also addresses a “loop- 
hole” existing in current legisla- 
tion that prohibits minors from 
possessing alcohol, but not from 
consuming it. 

Carrie Bennett, community li- 
aison for the University, felt that 
the bill could have a large effect 
on Hopkins students if aggres- 
sively enforced. 

“Students should definitely be 
aware of this because if they en- 
force it in our area, there might 
be a lot more criminal charges 
against students,” she said. 

“Also, suppose someone has 
a house party. The person who 
leases the house could face 50 to 
60 charges.” 

Overall, Bennett did not feel 
that stricter penalties would mo- 
tivate students to consume less 
alcohol. 

“In my opinion, underage 
drinkers. and those who pro- 
vide alcohol to people under 21 
don’t think they are 
going to get caught 
— though that could 
change. All it might 
take is hearing about 
a few students who 
are cited before some 
people start thinking 
twice about drink 
ing,” she said. 

According to Ben- 
nett, the last time 
a University  affili- 
ate was charged for 
providing alcohol to 
minors was during a 
state police raid of the 
unofficial rugby house 
in 2005. 

Bennett also doubt- 
ed that prohibiting the 
underage consump- 
tion of alcohol would 
change the way stu- 
___| dents or police offi- 
cers handle situations 
involving underage 


drinking. 

Students at Hopkins had 
mixed opinions about the bill. 
Some felt that the additional 
sanctions would not be an effec- 
tive deterrent. 

“Students don’t care enough 
about the person throwing the 
party not to drink, and they don’t 
think about the consequences 
until they are faced with them,” 
freshman Maxi Gumprecht said. 

“We are already so buffered 
from the threat of the police that 
more police punishment isn’t go- 
ing to scare us more.” 

Others felt that the increased 
risk would influence students’ 
decisions. 

“T don’t think that [criminal 
charges] are a risk that people 


will be willing to take. It’s defi-. 


nitely not worth throwing a par- 
ty if you're going to get charged,” 
junior Sarah Gutbrod said. 

The impetus for the bills cur- 
rently under discussion came 
from the Task Force to Combat 
Driving under the Influence of 
Drugs and Alcohol, an agency 
created by a Maryland legislative 
mandate in 2007. 

The agency was designed to 
carry out a comprehensive as- 
sessment of DUI related issues, 
ranging from enforcement of 
current policy to treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

The task force also analyzed 
the efficacy of the State’s current 
efforts to address drunk driv- 
ing. Data from these assessments 
were used to generate the pack- 
age of bills that was introduced 
last week in the Senate. 

House Bill 299 is one result 
of the data collected by the task 
force. According to task force re- 
search, laws limiting possession, 
consumption and purchase of al- 
cohol can reduce the percentage 
of fatal car accidents involving 
drivers under 21, in which the 
driver is under the influence. 






that Hopkins stu- 
dents remain so- 
cially conscious. 
While the CSC 
does not fund what 
it considers politi- 
cal groups, such as 
STAND or groups 
which seek to work 
does 
over 50 


overseas, it 
support 
student-run groups 
which serve com- 
munities in Balti- 
more in a variety of 
capacities. 

Over the last few 
years of students 
have work- 
ing on ways to ap- 
ply the principles 
of social entrepre- 
neurship to create 
systemic change in 
Baltimore, accord- 
ing to Bill Tiefenw- 
erth, director of the CSC. 

Axle Brown, a member of the 
CSC’s Student Advocacy Board, 
was one of the students instru- 
mental in bringing the Change- 
making Campus initiative to 
Hopkins. The Changemaking 
initiative aims to strengthen 
cooperation between student 
groups that deal with social is- 
sues on campuses. 

Brown is also involved in a 
number of other educational and 
community outreach programs 
in Baltimore City. In this way he 
perhaps epitomizes the current 
generation’s version of a social 
activist. He does not see his work 
as overtly political. The changing 
nature of activism is in keeping 
with the changes in the overall 
socio-political climate. 

“Look at the [JHU] Tutorial 
Project; it had its beginning in 
the Civil Rights Movement, to 
tutor was to be engaged in a po- 
litical act,” Tiefenwerth said. “Do 
students feel that today? I doubt 
it. Instead they see it as a much 
needed service for Baltimore 
City.” 

In helping to administer a 
certain grant the Changemak- 
ing Campus has received, Brown 


been 
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Mike Hajek reads Goosebumps with Baltimore fifth grader Aaron Dennis through JHU Tutorial Project. 


looks to create networking op- 
portunities for civic-minded stu- 
dents to create a greater sense of 
communal purpose as they work 
in various capacities to serve Bal- 
timore City. 

Such forms of student activism 
seem to burnish the University’s 
reputation as a concerned and ac- 
tive member of the greater com- 
munity. Thus some students report 
a receptive attitude on the part of 
the University to their initiatives. 

“At Hopkins, deans and ad- 
ministrators will take you seri- 
ously if you have a passion for 
something. If you know your 
passion and vision, the deans 
will listen to you; don’t be afraid 
to tell Hopkins,” Brown said. 

This stands in stark contrast to 
STAND’s overtures to the admin- 
istration over Sudan divestment. 

Former members of the Coali- 
tion for a Free South Africa and 
University administration mem- 
bers all agreed that the provoca- 
tive actions taken by the Coali- 
tion, as well as the negative press 
brought by the firebombing of 
the shanty, were pivotal in lead- 
ing the administration and the 
board of trustees to adopt a pol- 
icy of limited divestment from 


South Africa. The Coalition’s ac- 
tions and petition for concrete ac- 
tion on the part of the University 
also served to attract students to 
their cause. 

Instead of building shanties 
as a symbol of solidarity with 
the oppressed thousands of 
miles away, today many socially 
conscious students have turned 
their attention to marginalized 
and underserved areas of Balti- 
more City, or to making Home- 
wood environmentally 
friendly. 

However, STAND is still op- 
timistic that some movement by 
the University on Sudan divest- 
ment is possible. 

“We need to find a hybrid be- 
tween confrontation and defer- 
ence. Students need to use their 
power as stake holders and ‘cus- 
tomers’ or ‘clients.’ They don’t 
seem to listen to us as members 
of the community,” Martel said. 

STAND holds high hopes 
for incoming President Daniels, 
who, coming from the University 
of Pennsylvania, a school which 
adopted a definite Sudan divest- 
ment policy, may be more open to 
student desires to re-evaluate the 
University’s position. 
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Homosexuality rarely associated with Greek life Your student government 
an inside look into reform 


GREEK, FROM Al 

to get involved in Greek life since 
his freshman year, and he decid- 
ed that the bonds of brotherhood 
and support of a fraternity were 
worth a minor foray out of his 
comfort zone. Despite his early 
reservations, Armstrong was ec- 
static to find that his sexuality 
was a non-issue once he received 
his bid. 

“I felt 100 percent accepted 
by all the brothers and pledges, 
which Arm- 
strong “Everyone treated 
me the same before knowing and 
after finding out I was gay, which 
was exactly what I wanted.” 

But while 
diately 


was 
said. 


awesome,” 


Armstrong imme- 
felt comfortable among 
those at Phi Psi, not all fraterni- 
ties at Hopkins seem to draw in 
other openly gay pledges and 
brothers. 

“In our fraternity, there are no 
openly gay brothers that I know 


of,” Jake Meth, the recruitment 


chair of Alpha Epsilon Pi, said. 
“I’m not sure why, although fra- 
ternities tend to have an assumed 
‘bro’ atmosphere that hasn’t at- 
tracted much interest among the 
gay community.” 

Greek life at Hopkins, espe- 


i MARY DZWONCHYK/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Fraternities say they welcome diverse sexuality, but few Greeks are out of the closet. 


cially in the fraternities, typically 
provides a forum for fostering a 
sense of community 
ness for those 


and close- 
not involved in 
other organizations. But accord- 
ing to Keshav Khanijow, the di- 
rector of operations at Hopkins’s 
Diverse Sexuality and Gender 
Alliance (DSAGA), the brotherly 
bonds promoted by fraternities 
may not be all that attractive to 
members of the gay community. 

“Fraternities tend to be a male- 
dominated culture with male 
bonds limited to friendship,” 
Khanijow said. “Gay guys can 
have guy friends, but we want 
to date guys too, and you would 
never, ever date a brother.” 

Khanijow added that some 
members of the gay community 
at Hopkins could be concerned 
about their straight brothers’ re- 
actions to and perceptions of any 
differing sexuality. 

“A gay person could be slightly 
intimidated by going into a com- 
pletely straight world that has 
only recently made it acceptable 
to be gay,” Khanijow said. “There 
is always the potential that hav- 
ing an interaction with a gay 
male may make straight brothers 
uncomfortable.” 





While it seems on the outset 
that the staunch heterosexual at- 
mosphere purported by fraterni- 
ties would lead to discrimination 
against those of more diverse sex- 
ualities, many of those currently 
involved in Greek life insist that 
they would not have a problem 
with having a gay brother. 

“Sexuality doesn’t matter to 
us,” Andrew Brandel, Sigma Phi 
Epsilon’s recruitment chair, said. 
“We've had brothers who have 
come out in college or before 
rushing, and some of my broth- 
ers have come out to me.” 

In fact, Max Dworin, a sopho- 
more brother in 





out at fraternities on weekends, 
which is not necessarily a com- 


munity in which you feel com- 
fortable in terms of sexuality,” 
she said. “I know closeted girls 


in sororities and they aren't able 
to come out and feel welcome in 
their groups of friends.” 

She also noted that fraternities 
provide particularly difficult en- 
vironments for gay men. 

“This sounds terrible, but the 
idea of a gay [fraternity brother] 
is weird,” she said. 

Rob Turning, director of Greek 
Life, maintains that the Greek 
community at Hopkins is wel- 

coming to mem- 





Alpha Epsilon ~ bers of the gay 
Pic iders the 7 eis : 

i, considers the Fraternities tend community 
close-knit atmo- Guys have 
sphere created to have a “bro come out to | 
by a fraternal their brothers 


organization to 
be a safe setting 
for those who 
need support to 
come out. 

“Anyone [in 
AEPi] is my 
brother and my 
friend, and I 
would hope that 
any fraternity 
in particular mind would em- 
brace someone coming out, since 
it’s something to do in a certain 
environment like this,” Dworin 
said. “I think being ina fraternity 
would be a good way to bring it 
up if coming out were an issue 
for someone, or at least I should 
hope it would be.” 

However, not all members of 
the gay and lesbian community 
at Hopkins think Greek life orga- 
nizations cultivate tolerable con- 
ditions for those who are either 
in the closet or out in the open; 
some, in fact, consider the Uni- 
versity’s Greek system to be un- 
comfortable for those of diverse 
sexualities. One gay student, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, 
considered pledging a sorority 
until she realized that the values 
upheld by the predominantly 
straight sisters did not match her 
own. 

“Most of my friends are in Al- 
pha Phi and Theta, and they hang 
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atmosphere that 
hasn’t attracted 
much interest among 
the gay community. 
—JAKE METH, 
AEPI RusH CHAIR 


and have been 
pretty well sup- 
ported,” 
ing said. 
have been no 
incidents in the 
past five years, 
nor has there 
been any [not- 
ed] discrimina- 
tion.” 


But while members of the Greek 


Turn- | 
“There | 


SGA, FroM Al 

sees and each _ representative 
must serve on two committees 
overseen by the SGA; Housing 
and Dining, Student Rights and 
Interests, and Academic Affairs 
are just a few of these commit- 
tees. 

Once elected, the representa- 
tives find themselves with the 
opportunity to instigate change 
within their sub-committees and 
the greater SGA. Junior Marc Per- 
kins heads the Student Rights and 
Interests Committee (SRIC). This 
sub-committee was launched 
this year with the intention of de- 
termining what is of utmost im- 
portance to undergraduates by 
conducting surveys and polls. 

“We really want to gather data 
on what's important to students 
and how we can improve their 
undergraduate experience, and 
we plan to present this informa- 
tion to the administration,” Per- 
kins said. 

The SGA works closely with 
Susan Boswell and Paula Burger, 


| deans of Student Life and of Un- 


community claim they would be | 


supportive of a gay brother, some 
admit that their fraternities might 
not be the best environment for 
anyone who is gay. 


“While I wouldn’t have prob- | 


lem with it, people might feel 
more pressured not to come out 
in our fraternity because our 
conversations are more directed 
towards heterosexual things. 
There’s not much we can do about 
that,” sophomore Alex Morrison 
of Beta Theta Pi said. 

Even Armstrong, who is also 
involved in DSAGA, does not see 
a lot of interaction between fra- 
ternities and sororities and the 
gay community. 

“I don’t know of anyone else 
in DSAGA who is involved in 
Greek life,” he said. “I’m not ac- 


tually sure that there are a lot | 


of gay people involved in Greek 
life.” 

Khanijow, who says he knows 
of at least one closeted brother in 
every fraternity, maintains that 
there are some fraternities and 
organizations that are very ac- 
cepting of members of the gay 
community, and that not every- 
one should feel that Greek life is 
closed to them. 





dergraduate Education, respec- 
tively, to carry out proposals 
that originate in the weekly SGA 
meetings. 

“We try to have an open door 
whenever any officer of SGA has 
a question, issue or idea. I see 
{Chandrasekhar] fairly regularly 

. | think that most administra- 
tors who have responsibility for 
any student service or program 
area are equally accessible to stu- 
dent government leaders when- 
ever they have an idea,” Burger 
wrote in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter. 

Among the major topics dis- 
cussed at Tuesday meetings are 
campus security, sustainability 
initiatives and general student 
happiness. When a new sustain- 
ability proposal is introduced for 
the greater Homewood campus 
or increased security measures 
are encouraged, it can be certain 
that the SGA is at the root of the 
issues. 

“We have a_ responsibility 
to look out for the interests of 
the entire student body,” Chan- 
drasekhar said. 

According to its Web site, “The 
Student Government is respon- 
sible for allocating and recalling 
student funds, chartering and 
regulating groups, appointing 


students to and recalling them 
from boards, chartering and 
regulating all commissions, and 
passing legislation relevant to the 
concerns of the student body.” 

To this end, the SGA is the 
supervisor of all official stu- 
dent groups, from performing 
arts groups to volunteer orga- 
nizations within the Center 
for Social Concern. If a group 
allies for increased funding, it 
is the members of the SGA who 
determine whether or not the 
cause is deserving, rather than 
members of the administra- 
tion. 

One heated topic at last week’s 
meeting was the scare caused by 
former President Brody’s public 
e-mail regarding the current eco- 
nomic and budget turmoil. Bro- 
dy’s e-mail clarified that while 
Hopkins is not at severe risk, sev- 
eral programs will have to be dis- 
continued or otherwise impacted 
in the coming months. 

SGA faculty advisor Ralph 
Johnson said that students must 
become aware that funding will 
have to be decreased for several 
student groups. 

According to Chandrasekhar, 
it is the SGA’s responsibility to 
convey to the administration 
which groups and causes are im- 
mediate priorities. 

“Obviously we have our own 
interests, but we really need to 
make it clear what the student 
body’s top three or five concerns 

re,” Chandrasekhar said, call- 

ing for a committee to meet in 
order to brainstorm this list of 
concerns. 

Much of the discussion is in- 
trospective; the SGA allocates as 
much time to improving their 
own infrastructure as it does to 
addressing student concerns. 
Particularly during the election 
period in April, accusations and 
constitutional infractions are 
flung around the room as they 
would be in any actual govern- 
ment meeting. 

At the end of each meeting, 
the discussion is opened for any 
representative to propose ideas 
or introduce concerns that have 
come to light since the previous 
meeting. This is a time for any 
student issue to be addressed, 
from environmental conscious- 
ness to funding for athletics to, 
yes, baked goods. 





Security, students discuss handgun incident 


By THOMAS DANNER 
News & Features Editor 


In response to last week’s 
firearm incident that occurred 
at Charles Commons, security 
officers held a public conference 
with Hopkins residents on Tues- 
day evening. 

Jim Wang was arrested on 
Feb. 5th at 7:50 p.m. for the 
unauthorized possession of a 
handgun outside Charles Com- 
mons. 

A subsequent search of Wang’s 
residence found ammunition. 

Lieutenant Steve Ossmus of 
Campus Safety and Security 
recounted the incident and pro- 
vided additional details to the 
dozen or so residents in atten- 
dance. 

Benjamin Rodriguez, one of 
the off-duty Baltimore Police of- 
ficers hired by Hopkins to patrol 
North Charles Street, received 
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a call on a Thursday evening to 
assist a junior resident on the 
fourth floor of Charles Com- 
mons, who claimed that he had 
thrown his retainer down the 
trash chute and needed someone 
to unlock the chute from the out- 
side. 

Once the officer opened the 
chute, Wang bent over to retrieve 
the trash bag from the chute that 
contained the retainer. The offi- 
cer noticed what appeared to be 
the handle of gun in the waist- 
band of Wang’s pants. 

Wang initially claimed that 
the object was a pellet pistol, but 
when the officer told Wang to let 
him hold the pistol, it was found 
instead to be a .45 caliber hand- 
gun. 

The officer placed Wang under 
arrest for a misdemeanor hand- 
gun violation. 

Ossmus said that Wang had 
bought the weapon legally in 


CORRECTIONS 
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Texas and had it shipped to Bal- 
timore. 

Wang was taken to the Balti- 
more City jail where he remained 
until his parents posted his bail. 
He accompanied his parents back 
to Texas, where he is currently re- 
siding. 

Ossmus stated that Wang has 
been suspended from Hopkins, 
pending an official hearing. 

According to Ossmus, in light 
of the Virginia Tech shootings, 
campus officers have become 
more observant of “warning 
signs” that might suggest a stu- 
dent could be potentially danger- 
ous. 

However, Ossmus said that 
Wang did not demonstrate any of 
these warning signs. 

“He didn’t have any of the red 
flags. or benchmarks of some- 
body who would be considered 
a troubled student,” he said. “He 
was an average student.” 


AS should have been credited to 
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In response to budget cut fears, SGA drafts list of student priorities 


By DIANA BAIK 
StafF Writer 


In reaction to former Pre sident 


Bill Brody’s recent e-mail con- 


cerning University budget cuts, 
the Student Government 
ciation (SGA) 
storming 


Asso- 
is currently brain- 
a list of services most 
important to Hopkins students, 
to be presented to the adminis- 
tration. 

According to SGA President 
Prasanna Chandrasekhar, SG A’s 
Executive Council broached 
the idea of voicing the 
body’s 


student 
concerns to the 
University administration in an 
eftort to protect student interests 
during the 
budget cuts. 

“We are tak- 


main 


upcoming slew of 


SGA names Student Activities Commission, study abroad and student finance 


in order to keep the message clear 
and direct. 

Almost immediately, the deci- 
sion was made to move the SAC 
budget to the top of the list, in or- 
der to emphasize its Importance 
to students 

The SAC is the SGA’s funding 
board and is responsible for allo- 
cating money to campus groups, 
entertainment and other activi- 
ties 
President Marc 
Perkins stressed the importance 


Junior Class 


of student organizations at Hop- 
kins 

“The only thing that I’m look- 
ing for out of this letter is for 
reduce SAC 
funding. Student groups allow 
students to be 
more than just 


the school not to 





ing precaution- 
ary measures 
in the case that 
something does 


Historically, we 


haven't had much of a 


study-oriented 
and help them 
find ways to 
be involved on 


happen. It’s a strong voice with [the campus,” Per- 
way to express oes ; kins said. 
student inter- administrat ion|. Financial aid 
est and _ con- roan was deemed 
cern,” Chan- AFFAN SHEIKH, the other main 
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“[The budget 
cuts] are going 
to end up being difficult deci- 
sions, so it is extremely impor- 
tant that we engage in commu- 
nicating the things that students 
need.” 

Annually, the SGA is given 
$475,000 by the Office of Student 
Life, headed by Dean of Student 
Life Susan Boswell. 

The SGA then allocates these 
funds accordingly to groups such 
as the HOP, Spring Fair, the MSE 
Symposium and a general Class 
Council fund. 

After allocating various funds, 
the SGA has approximately 
$15,000 left over to use for inter- 
nal affairs such as the Committee 
on Student Elections. 

The SGA members drafted 
a preliminary list of services 
pertaining to student interests, 
with topics such as the Student 
Activities Commission (SAC), fi- 
nancing financial aid, and study 
abroad sparking the most dis- 
cussion. 

The SGA agreed to emphasize 
three main points in the proposal 


tance to. stu- 

dents, as many 

have been con- 
cerned with reductions in aid in 
response to budget cuts, and the 
SGA resolved to place it as the 
second major point in their list 
of suggestions. 

Otherissues of finance, student 
employment and career services, 
are to be jointly emphasized with 
financial aid in the overall topic 
of student finance. 

One of the greatest issues of 
debate was over the best strate- 
gies for SGA to capture the ad- 
ministration’s attention. 

Katie Collins, who replaced 
Nate Levy as junior class senator 
this spring, proposed a “maxi- 
mum punch” approach, wherein 
the proposal would only contain 
suggestions that SGA has con- 
siderable sway over, rather than 
those that may be considered by 
the administration regardless of 
student input. 

Consequently, there was an 
overwhelming vote to scrap 
study abroad as a major third 
topic, as many programs are not 
organized directly through the 





as major undergraduate concerns 





University, and do not cater to 
the entire student body’s inter- 
ests. 

Instead, the SGA planned to 
include study abroad in a broad- 
er third umbrella category of Stu- 
dent Services. 
umbrella category was 
put forth as a way to emphasize 
the importance of the first two 
topics of SAC funding and stu- 
dent finance while being able to 
voice other topics of student con- 
cern that might otherwise have 
been left out. 

However, there has been a 
lengthy discourse over the pro- 
posal’s third topic. 

Junior Senator Affan Sheikh 
was opposed to an umbrella cat- 
egory, stating that the SGA needs 
to “pinpoint what we want to say 
and be direct about our list. I think 
that certain issues such as student 
groups and funding are heavy hit- 
ters and should be emphasized. I 
don’t think that a laundry list of 
things will be very effective; it will 
be better if we are sure of exactly 
what we want.” 

Nick Gilson, sophomore class 
president, proposed that the 
third category be a list of items 
that the student body would not 
mind conceding. 

This suggestion nearly came 
to a vote. However, sophomore 
Senators Max Dworin and Jus- 
tin Waite spoke out against 
this, arguing that the 30-mem- 
ber SGA is not wholly represen- 
tative of thousands of Hopkins 
students and that this risky ap- 
proach might take away activi- 
ties that other students truly 
care about. 

The SGA plans to assign an 
ad hoc committee to finalize 
the list. Dworin, head of the 
committee, said that he plans 
to do his best to preserve the 
budget allocations that are 
most important to the student 
body. 

He implored Hopkins stu- 
dents to approach any member of 
the SGA with input. 

Despite the effort put into 
this proposal, it is possible that 
the administration may not 
even consider the SGA’s sugges- 
tions. 

Chandrasekhar said that 
though the SGA does not official- 


This 








ly have any sway over budgetary 
issues, they would still like an 
opportunity to comment on be- 
half of the student body. 

“I’m not sure that [the ad- 
ministration] is expecting any- 
thing from the student govern- 
ment or that it’s on their radar 
screen,” SGA advisor Ralph 
Johnson said. 
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SGA members discussed student budgetary concerns, including financial aid and funding for student groups. 


Several representatives also 
voiced concerns. 

“T think the administration 
will read what we have to say, 
but historically, we haven’t had 
much of a strong voice with 
them. I hope they will take it well 
and place a lot of weight on our 
suggestions,” Sheikh said. 

Chandrasekhar emphasized 


SECURITY ALERTS 





that the proposal is not yet con- 
crete and is merely precautionary. 

However, as Dworin stated, 
“budget cuts are not unlikely.” 

The ad hoc committee aims 
to have the proposal completed 
by next Tuesday, and the SGA 
hopes to present their sugges- 
tions to the administration 
within two weeks. 


On Feb. 22 at 12:40 a.m., an undergraduate affiliate was approached by four unarmed males in a light 
gold-colored vehicle on the 3800 block of N. Charles Street. The men exited the car, surrounded the stu- 
dent and demanded that he give them his wallet. Baltimore Police responded, but none of the suspects 
were apprehended. The investigation is continuing. 


On Feb. 19 at 9:45 p.m., a campus security officer was called about a suspicious person walking on 
campus. The person was found to be a non- -affiliate, was given a trespass warning and escorted off the 


campus. 


“Between Feb. 15 at 5 p.m. and Feb. 20-at 5:20 p.m., the spare 


bg 


We nev eoved ftom the rear of an : 


affiliate’s vehicle. No other items were taken from the vehicle. The a is continuing. 
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a place for friends 


Please join us for the Freshmen Housing Process Informational Sessions on Tuesday, March 3rd 
and Wednesday, March 4th at 4:00 pm in the AMR Multipurpose Room. 


Get all the information you will need about your living accomodations for the 2009-2010 academic year. 
Housing and Dining will be presenting information on the Freshmen Roorn Selection Process. 





Looking forward to seeing you there! 


Tuesday, March 3rd and Wednesday, March 4th Monday, March 23rd 
Freshman Room Selection Process information Sesstons Freshmen Priority Number Notification 
4:00 pm - AMR Multipurpose Room distributed in residence hall matlboxes by $:00pm 


Wednesday, March 4th @ 5:00pm -Wednesday, March 11th Tuesday, March 24th | 
Freshman Room Selection Group Registration to be completed “Making Your Number Work for You"Workshop 
ond submitted on-line. Visit www.yourspace.jhu.edu AMR?) Reading Room @ 5:00pm 


Deadline: March 11th @ 11: 

ee Wednesday, March 25th, Thursday, March 26th, 
Monday,March 9th and Friday, March 27th 
Commuter Exemption forms signed by parent Freshmen Contract Signing Week 
and returned to 102 Wolman Hall by 5pm. AMR! Multipurpose Room 

Arrival time is based on Group's Lottery Number 

Wednesday, March 11th 
Residence Halls and Apartment Tours 
McCoy/Bradford/Homewood/Charies Commons 
40pm - 6:00pm (Meet in Wolman Lobby} 





Freshmen Room Selection 
ad RO 01 =\-4- 994 01 O19) 





Act? Dance? Sing? Play music? Create art? 








‘The Johns Hopkins University 
Leadership Certification Initiative 
Spring 2009 Workshops Spring 2009 Workshops 


FISH! Customer Service Training Running Effective Meetings 
Cultural Competance Group Dynamics 

Ciurepuies Fundraising Techniques 
Program Planing & Assessment Poblicky & Ercan 
For more information, visit www jhu.edu/lci or e-mail jhuleaders@gmail.com 
Building Leaders in the Classroom, Building Leaders in the Community, Building Leaders for the Future... 









Apply for the 








Homewood Arts Certificate 

















A certificate program to acknowledge significant participation 
in the non-academic arts at JHU 





















JuNIOrS: application due March 2 


Info & materials at: http://artsprograms.jhu.edu 


click on: “Arts Certificate Info” 










i Questions? 


Contact Homewood Arts Programs at: ebeatty@jhu.edu 
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City Council 
UIGes Zoning 
legislation for 
Slots 


Baltimore City Council Presi- 
dent Stephanie Rawlings-Blake 
urged the Dixon administration 
to “move forward on slots” 


and 
introduce a zoning 


legislation for 
a gambling parlor on Feb. 18. 

Rawlings-Blake wrote a letter 
to Baltimore Development Corp. 
President MJ. Brodie asking that 
city officials approve a slot facil- 
ity, saying that a delay in bringing 
slots to the city would ¢ garc 
the will of the people.” 

Rawlings-Blake also implied 
that she would only approve of a 
deal that would provide a “signifi- 
cant” reduction in property taxes. 

The zoning change Rawlings- 
Blake is trying to pass has yet to 
be approved by the City Council, 
where there is no significant Oppo- 
sition to slots. 

The Baltimore bid team is led 
by Michael Moldenhauer, Paul 
Micucci, LaRian Finney, Paul 
Shelton and Kevin Johnson, many 
of whom have no previous casino 
experience. 


‘disregard 


Survey finds that 

business students 
cheat more than 

others 


Donald McCabe, a manage- 
ment and global business pro- 
fessor at Rutgers University’s 
Business School, announced that 
business school students are most 
prone to cheating, a conclusion 
drawn from his 20 years of study 
on student cheating habits in uni- 
versities across the country. 

In his surv ey, more business 
school students admitted to 
cheating than students in other 
schools. 

His poll surveyed 170,000 
students at 165 universities and 
18,500 faculty members at 115 
universities. — 

McCabe that the 
source of the current recession 
in American economy may have 
started in college. 2 

Teresa Fishman, the direc- 
tor of The Center for Academic 
Integrity, is trying to promote 
academic honesty around the 
country. : 

Fishman said she _ believes 
McCabe's study is valid and very 


believes 











vj 





important be- 
cause it is a longi- 
tudinal research, 
which not only 
captures the pic- 
ture of what aca- 
demic dishonesty 
is, but also shows 
the trends. 
Whilethestudy 
does not focus on 
why the students 
cheat, research- 
ers speculate that 
the pressure of fi- 
nancial success in 
the future has an 
effect on student 
habits. 
Fishmannoted 
that an emphasis 
on financial suc- 
cess at all costs 
trickles down to 
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A chieftain sued Yale's Skull and Bones for his ancestor's skull. 


cheating for aca- 
demic success. 


campus activities | 
e A demonstrated passion for athletics 
e Academic achievement 


Nominations for the Christopher B. Elser Prizes may be submitted by JHU Fac- 
ulty, Staff and Students including self nominations. 
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Yale's Skull and 
Bones society 
sued by Apache 
chieftain 


Skull and Bones, Yale Univer- 
sity’s secret society, was sued by 
the heirs of an Apache chieftain, 
who demanded that the secret 
society 
skull, 
held in the society. 

The 20 
Apache chieftain Geronimo are 


return their ancestor’s 


which is rumored to be 
descendants of the 


suing the federal government, 
the university, and the Skull and 
Bones society in U.S. District 
Court for the District of Colum- 
bia to receive the ancestor's re- 
mains as well as compensation 
for damages. 

Geronimo died of pneumonia 
at Fort Sill, Okla. 100 years ago, 
but his remains are alleged to 
have been exhumed by the mem- 
bers of the society in 1918 or 1919 
and then transported to the so- 
ciety’s High Street tomb in New 
Haven. 

The society’s members ru- 
mored to have stolen Geronimo’s 
skullinclude Prescott Bush, father 
of former President George H. W. 
Bush and grandfather to former 
president George W. Bush. 

The formal complaint states 
that “the Order of Skull and 
Bones and Yale University must 
account for any such articles that 
are or have been in their posses- 
sion, or on their property and 
persons with knowledge must 
provide any facts known to them 
concerning the claims.” 


Baltimore Officer 
charged with 
felony theft 


A Baltimore City Officer and a 
woman were charged with a fel- 
ony theft by a Baltimore County 
Police. 

The officer has been arrested 
and suspended from his duties. 


her B. Elser Prizes consist of up 
be presented at the JHU Student Leader 


semester of each academic year. 


Robert Gordon, 44, and Dan- 
iela Gordon, 40, were charged 
with felony theft at a Wal-Mart in 
Cockeysville. 

[he two purchased about $150 
worth of items on Tuesday after- 
noon and tried to steal more than 
$1,100 worth of items by hiding 
them under their purchases and 
coats, according to 17 News. 

When pulled by a security 
guard, Robert Gordon and Dan- 
iela Gordon tried to evade suspi- 
cion, saying that they were going 
to go to their car to get a check- 
book to pay for the items. 


Hopkins surgeons 
conduct first 
six-way kidney 
transplant 


Surgeons at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital teamed up for the 
nation’s first multi-center six-way 
kidney transplant. 

The process involved one kid- 
ney being flown from Baltimore 
to Oklahoma City, one from 
Oklahoma City to St. Louis and 
one from St. Louis to Baltimore. 

The complex swap of kidneys 
was orchestrated by Dr. Robert 
Montgomery. It involved 12 dif- 
ferent patients at three hospitals, 
nine surgeons and a team of 100 
people. 

There were five pairs of peo- 
ple, each consisting of someone 
in need of a kidney and a relative 
who wanted to donate but whose 
kidney was incompatible. 

Montgomery realigned the 
pairs and found a match for four 
of the recipients. A stranger do- 
nated a fifth kidney and a sixth 
recipient was picked off the na- 
tional waiting list. 

The operations had to be pre- 
cisely timed to make sure that 
the three kidneys that were 
flown across the country arrived 
in time for the transplant. 

All of the recipients are heal- 
ing well and most of the donors 
are out of the hospital. 

If these multi-patient proce- 
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Salvia is under scrutiny by the Maryland legislature and may be banned. 


dures were encouraged, it could 
lead to an additional 1,500 trans- 
plants every year, according to 
Montgomery. However, the lack 
of a national database of living do- 
nors makes the procedure a chal- 
lenge. 


Maryland 
legislature may 
criminalize salvia 


The Maryland legislature pro- 
posed a state law banning salvia 
divinorum, by taking up SB 9, 
“An Act Concerning Criminal 
Controlled Dangerous Substanc- 
es.” 

Salvia, also known as the “di- 
viner’s sage,” is a legal plant that 
causes altered perceptions when 
smoked or chewed. It is available 
over the Internet and at several 
“head shops” in Baltimore and 
other cities. 

Salvia is famous for having 
been a “contributing factor” in 
the death of a Delaware honors 
student who committed suicide 
in 2006. Since then, a series of 
state laws banning the sale or 
possession of salvia has been 


The Christopher B. Elser Prizes were established by family and friends of the 
Elser family as a memorial to the life of Christopher B. Elser, a member of the 
JHU Class of 2007. It is presented to a junior or senior reflecting the following 


e Demonstration of active participation and commitment to community 
service 
e A record of active participation and leadership in campus life and 


introduced. Last year, a bill was 
proposed by Baltimore City 
Councilwoman Belinda Con- 
away to ban salvia sales and pos- 
session in Baltimore City, but it 
did not pass. 

Matthew Johnson and Roland 
Griffiths, professors at the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, study the 
effects of drugs to look for clues 
on how the brain works and how 
it is influenced by drugs. The re- 
searchers say salvia offers prom- 
ise as a useful drug, as a deriva- 
tive may be used as a medication, 
such as a cocaine abuse inhibitor. 

However, the introduction of 
the bill banning salvia by state 
Senator Richard Colburn would 
limit their research on salvia. 
The bill notes that use of the 
substance for research is only 
possible with a waiver from the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Agency, 
as salvia divinorum is not list- 
ed as a Federal Schedule I sub- 
stance. 

The senate staffer answered 
their anxiety by saying that ev- 
eryone is concerned about re- 
search and that an amendment 
would be encouraged so that 
medical research could pro- 
ceed. 


— By Young-Hee Kim 
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Prof. suspended for protocol violation A capella 


By CINDY CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Researcher Gilbert Burnham 
has been suspended from the role 
of principle investigator in hu- 
man subjects research studies for 
the next five years by the Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health after 
a year-long internal review of his 
controversial 2006 Iraqi Mortality 
Study. 

Bloomberg’s Institutional Re- 
view Board has determined that 
the full names of the participants 
were included in the process of 
data collection. 

This lapse deviates from the 
original protocol and also vio- 
lates the school’s policies on hu- 
man subjects research. This com- 
plaint is unrelated to questions of 
the credibility of his findings. 

Burnham's 2006 study “Mor- 
tality after the 2003 Invasion of 
Iraq: a Cross-Sectional Cluster 
Sample Survey” is the second 
take on the initial surveying at- 
tempt in 2004. The first study got 
some attention, but Burnham has 
been surprised by the amount of 
scrutiny that has been surround- 
ing this 2006 study. Part of the 
research contends that the actual 
number of Iraqi casualties ex- 
ceeds the official body count that 
has been released. 

In a public release earlier this 
month, the American Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research 
(AAPOR) says that Burnham vio- 
lated the code of ethical research. 
Their code requires that investi- 
gators “disclose, or make avail- 
able for public disclosure, the 
wording of questions and other 
basic methodological details 
when survey findings are made 
public.” Burnham, according to 
AAPOR, has continually refused 
to provide even just the facts of 
his research. This accusation is 
not the first, however. 

Tim Parsons, director of Pub- 
lic Affairs at Bloomberg, con- 
firms that a number of medical 
journal articles from early last 
year raised questions about the 
process of this research. All the 
speculations about Burnham’s 
study were part of what moti- 
vated Bloomberg to conduct the 
extensive internal review. 

“The study has been controver- 
sial for some time,” Parsons said. 

“‘Tve gotten so many hits 
— this is just another,” Burnham 
said of the recent AAPOR re- 
lease. After a complaint had been 
filed to the association, AAPOR 
had contacted Burnham asking 
for a disclosure of his research 
protocol in a way that adheres 
to the specifications of the orga- 
nization’s own codes. Bloomberg 
advised Burnham to say no more 
than the basics in order to avoid 
further complications. 

For the past year, however, 
Bloomberg’s Institutional Review 
Board had been investigating 
Burnham’s study, specifically its 
adherence to what was original- 
ly approved by the board to be 
“safe” human subjects research. 

Burnham’s study was actually 
able to avoid the standard, full- 
fledged federal review that had 
been coming its way because the 
Bloomberg review board assured 
the federal reviewers that the 
lapses in the study only caused 
minimal increased risk. 

The panel of faculty that con- 
ducted the review did not embark 
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Gilbert Burnham was suspended for using subjects’ last names in Iraq study. 


on examining the statistical cred- 
ibility of the methodology ap- 
plied in the 2006 research, though 
this topic will surely continue to 
be a topic of discussion within 
the research commu nity. 
Burnham explained that error 
of including subjects’ last names 
is a result of his disjointed re- 
search team. Burnham and his 
team worked from Jordan, while 
they collaborated with a group of 
doctors and surveyors based in 
a university in Baghdad. Burn- 
ham’s team provided technical 
assistance, while the Baghdad 
team did the actual field work. In 
the review, Bloom berg found that 
the form that was actually used 
in the data collection had been 
different from the one that the 
board had approved. The form 
they used had asked for the full 
names of its participants. 
Burnham had been suspicious 
about the received names and he 
questioned his Iraqi colleagues 
about them. They all assured 


him that those names were not 
identifiable because they are not 
complete names in Arabic. The 
professional translators at Bloom- 
berg disagreed. 


groups take 
Hopkins by 
storm 


A CAPELLA, From Al 
especially excited by their place- 
ment. 

“It feels really great,” Reiffen, 
the AllNighters’ performance di- 
rector, said. “We did put a lot of 
work in so it’s nice to know we 
have a payoff.” 

Between now and the next 
competition, the team plans to 
continue practicing in what Rei- 


| ffen described as an “a cappella 


refractory period.” 
“T feel so accomplished. It’s 
great to know that our five 


| hours a week of practice are 
| paying off,” freshman Brigette 


Cohan from Lehigh University 
said. 
In order to prepare for the 


Semi-Finals, they will continue 


“These are the kinds of things | 
that happen when you have to | 
work across three to four languag- | 


es. And [my team] couldn't per- 

sonally go into 99 percent of those 

surveyed places,” Burnham said. 
He emphasized that he does 


believe in the importance of con- | 


fidentiality in research. The forms 


did not ask for addresses, not | 


even cities. Burnham said they 
made a point to keep the surveys 
as confidential as possible. The 
risks, he said, of disclosing iden- 
tities and complete names in Iraq 
are very serious. 

Burnham is relieved that no 
one has suffered the consequenc- 
es of this breech. He also empha- 
sized that he trusts the members 
of his team would never have 
used information on his subjects 
that could put them in danger. 





to rehearse for three hours ev- 
ery Monday and two hours on 
Thursdays. 

“The most important thing 
to remember for the next round 
is that we should look like we’re 
having fun, because we are,” Le- 
high sophomore Alex Murphy 
said. 

After the announcement of 
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The AllNighters’ performance at the ICCA won them a spot at the semifinal show. 


their win, the Melismatics per- 
formed an encore of Journey’s 
“Don't Stop Believing.” The 
crowd enjoyed the finale, as they 
were able to clap to the beat and 
sing along, something that was 
banned during the actual com- 
petition. 

The Hopkins Octopodes 
hosted the event, an undertak- 
ing that cost about $5,500, which 
explains why the audience had 
to pay for tickets. Bourlas esti- 
mates that the Octopodes made 
a profit of around $1,500. 

“The money is going towards, 
first and foremost, the cost of ac- 
tually having the rights to put on 
this competition at our school,” 
Bourlas said. 

“The rest will be go- 
ing to the Octopodes in 
order to put out a new 
CD, which cost around 
$6,000 to produce.” 

“It was definitely an 
exhausting experience 
but it was 100 percent 
worth it. I think the au- 
dience really enjoyed 
it. | think it was a great 
thing for us to do, for 
the group, as a group — 
and basically we were 
in charge of everything, 
so it was a good experi- 
ence,” Bourlas said. 
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Groups performed last Saturday in Shriver Hall. 


The Octopodes were 
also assisted by Varsity 


Vocals, the group that is run- 
ning the ICCA competition and 
screened the applicants. 

“They hire the judges, they 
make sure everyone gets their ar- 
rangements in; they basically in- 
form all the groups where to go,” 
Bourlas said. 

The Octopodes still had their 
share of responsibility in hosting 
the event. 

“We did all the advertising 
and advance ticket sales and 
ticket sales. We got the volun- 
teers to help us out as ushers and 
we helped with guest groups if 
they needed accommodations,” 
Bourlas said. 

In addition to the group 
awards, the judges also gave 
four specialty awards to partici- 
pants. The awards recognized 
Outstanding Choreography, 
Outstanding Arrangement, Out- 
standing Vocal Percussion and 
Outstanding Soloist, with the 
AllNighters’ beatboxer winning 
the Vocal Percussion award. 

The competitors in the ICCA 
tournament included the All- 
Nighters, the Melismatics, 
the Trentones, Loyola Belles, 
Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology Eight Beat Measure, 
Syracuse University Orange 
Appeal, Polytechnic Institute 
Partial Credit Rensselaer and 
the University of Delaware Vo- 
cal Point. 


Univ. enacts budget cuts to limit undergraduate tuition raise 


Hopkins raises tuition along with peer universities, faculty emphasize desire to preserve quality of education. 


TUITION, FROM Al 
financial crisis. 

“The limited tuition increase 
was a conscious decision on the 
part of the University in recog- 
nition of the economic pressure 
that many of our students and 
families are feeling,” he wrote in 
an e-mail to the News-Letter. 

Hopkins has made several 
efforts to decrease spending, in- 
cluding instating a hiring freeze 
and a yearlong salary freeze for 
all employees, effective July 1, 
2009. 

Sophomore Abir Chisti did not 
expect that the University would 
attempt to minimize tuition in- 
creases. 

“Ym surprised actually. 
I didn’t think that Hopkins 
would keep the tuition low,” he 
said. “But as long as my educa- 


MYSTERY SHOPPERS NEEDED 
Here’s your chance to get paid for shopping 
and dining out. Your job will be to evalu- 
ate and comment on customer service in a 
wide Variety of shops, Stores, restaurant and 
services in your area. Mystery shoppers are 
Needed Throughout US. You'll be paid to 
shop and dine out-plus, you can also get free 
meals, Free merchandise, Free services, free 
Entertainment, Free travel and more. Great 
Pay, Fun Work, Flexible Schedules and No 
experience required. If you can shop-you 
are qualified! For Information on how to 
get started contact Shoppers guide : 

mysteryshopperltd@gmail.com 





tion isn’t affected, I think the 
tuition increase isn’t a big deal. 
I understand that the school has 
to make certain budget cuts, like 
cutting classes, and I’m alright 
with that.” 

In an e-mail to the school com- 
munity, Dean Adam Falk of the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences wrote that he had made 
large adjustments to compensate 
for the economic downturn. 

“I have postponed nearly all 
faculty searches . . . staff hiring 
has been suspended, and I have 
sharply curtailed overtime and 
the use of temporary employ- 
ees,” he wrote in a report issued 
today. 

“Finally, operating budgets of 
departments and all other oper- 
ating units will see a significant 
reduction.” 




















According to Falk, the Univer- 
sity’s top priority in responding 
to the budget situation is “to as- 
sure that the quality of our teach- 
ing and scholarly work does not 
suffer.” 

“That is the core of what we 
do, the heart of who we are, and 
the reason we are all here,” he 
wrote in an e-mail. 

Jerome Schnydman, executive 
assistant to the President and sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees, 
echoed Falk’s comments. 

“I don’t think the budget cuts 
will affect [the quality of educa- 
tion] at all,” he said. 

“Most of what we're doing 
has nothing to do with the aca- 
demic situation of the school. 
The staff, faculty and deans are 
making these adjustments in or- 
der to ensure that the quality of 
the academic programs contin- 
ues.” 

According to Amoroso, the 
University will attempt to ac- 
commodate families who may 
require additional financial as- 
sistance. 

“As expenses rise, such as tu- 
ition, so does a student's eligibil- 
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Many students like Catherine work during school to cover rising costs of tuition. 


ity for need-based aid,” Amoroso 
wrote. “The same is true when a 
family’s ability to contribute de- 
creases: their eligibility for aid 
increases.” 

Colleges across the nation are 
being affected by the economic 
downturn may be facing budget 
shortfalls over the coming years. 

Other top-level universities, 
such as Harvard, MIT and Stan- 


ford, have adjusted their tuition 
and financial aid packages, with 
tuition increases ranging from 
3.5 to 3.8 percent. 





For now, Falk wrote in a re- 
port, the University is “address- 
ing the situation quickly and 
carefully. We are doing so with 
the expectation that what we face 
is sure to be a multi-year budget 
challenge.” 





Spring Fair Committee Signs The Roots” 


FAIR, Pace Al 
comment on the cost of this year’s 
performance. 

The Spring Fair committee 
handles the selection of the per- 
formers in complete secrecy. 

Even within the committee, 
only Noparstak and the commit- 
tee’s executive co-chairs are in- 
volved in signing the performer. 

The committee officially re- 
ceived a bid from The Roots two 
weeks ago and signed the con- 
tract late last week. 

A student band chosen by a 
battle of the bands hosted by the 
HOP on April 8 will open for The 
Roots. Several bands have already 
expressed interest in participating. 

Tickets are on sale now ($25 reg- 
ular, $10 for students and faculty). . 





Pd ; COURTESY OF HTTP//MEDIA CANADA.COM. 
The Roots will be taking the stage at Spring Fair as this year's headliner. 
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Organization: the key Indian cuisine an eni 
lo slaying well-dressed S 


There are more outfits in your closet than you may realize. 
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from what weath- 
er.com had _ pre- 
dicted, I would 
have to rush to 
pick something 
else out. 

Often when 
rushed, you 
can end up ina 
rather lackluster 


outfit. 

A further 
point brought 
up in those 


personal style 
articles was ro- 
tation of ward- 
robe. It’s easy for 
several pieces to 
get pushed to 
the back of the 


there 
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Basic pieces never go out of style even after years in your closet. 


arper’s Bazaar 
seems to have 
at least one 
article per is- 
sue that details 
“How to Dress to Your Personal 
Style,” “Polish Your Closet,” 
“Dress to Your Fullest Poten- 


tial” — articles nessed and so- | 
that preach phisticated style | 
about honing a choice — it is 
personal style dressing simply 
and closet that to cover your 
ean strong pee? Biving 
in the long run. ittle consider- 
Since I’m a suck- ation to the way 
er, I read each clothing looks 
one. together and on 
fhe authors (Manda Jean Boyle esis 
always say simi- The Brick Runway Some might 
lar things about clamor about 


finding what looks good on your 
body type, buying really well- 
made basics, et cetera, et cetera. 
Now, I don’t remember when I 
first came across the concept, but 
enter the Outfit List. 

The Outfit List is exactly what 
it sounds like. I used to scoff at 
the idea of keeping a list of dif- 
ferent combinations of pieces 
in your closet. It was about as 
ridiculous as organizing your 
closet by color, another tip that 
pops up in the magazines. 

And then this last fall I orga- 
nized my closet by color. 

Sometimes I have nothing 
else to do (often when I can’t 
fall asleep at night), and I'll go 
through my closet and put to- 
gether new outfits. 

I’ve been doing this for years. 
It was an Outfit List inside my 
head. And finally, not even two 
weeks ago, I put it down on pa- 
per. 

I realized that there are 
many benefits to having outfits 
written down. For one, I’m for- 
getful. I might realize one day 
that my Matisse-esque vintage 
shirt would look great worn un- 

derneath my military inspired 
sleeveless dress (this is exactly 
what I’m wearing right now), 
but I’ve already picked out an 
outfit for today, and so I say to 
myself that I’ll wear the dress 
and shirt outfit tomorrow. Writ- 
ing it down guarantees that I 
won't forget it the next morn- 
ing. 
This brings me to the next 
incentive for having an Outfit 
List. I, like many other students 
I know, hate waking up in the 
morning. I will hit the snooze 
button as many times as I can 
get away with, and sometimes 
this leaves me with barely 
enough time to even eat some- 
thing before I have to run to 
class. 

This is why I could never 
live anywhere far from cam- 














pus like University West or the 
Northway. It saves a lot of time 
to already have an outfit picked 
out. . 


In high school I picked out 


what I was going to wear the 


night before to give myself extra 


zzz time. This would sometimes 
become a problem, though, be- 
cause when the weather the next 


ow 


day was completely different | 
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covered in dust. 

With an Out- 
fit List you can 
include those 
sser-worn pieces, 
and while it might 


still be at the far | 


side of the closet (something 
has to be there, after all) it will 
be represented right before your 
eyes on the Outfit List. 

The Outfit List ultimately 
discourages lazy dressing. Lazy 
dressing does not mean simple 
dressing — minimalism is a fi- 


comfort, but it is very easy it 


be comfortable and dress well. | 


In fact, it amazes me that some 
people think a dress takes more 


effort to wear than pants, as | 


dresses are often more comfort- 
able than pants are. 
The Outfit List is a drawing 


board for the conscious consid- | 


eration, creation and honing of 
an all-important trait: personal 
style. 


Playing “hard to get” not effective in text Messages 


recently read Catherine 

Murray's guest column 

regarding relationships 

and how girls can get 

more out of their sexual 
lives (from the Feb. 5 issue). Girls 
tend to agree with this article 
when we discuss it, but I do not. 
I spoke with Catherine about her 
column, and she encouraged me 
to respond. 

My difficulty with Catherine’s 
column is not about its behavioral 
advice. One scenario that I agree 
with is when she advises girls to 
not bother answering calls from 
boys at 2 am. My problem with 
the column concerns its reason- 
ing for this particular decision. 
The motivation for someone to ig- 


closet and hang | 
forgotten | 


any one thing be | 


| the most 
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tepping out of the 
cold, windy night and 
into the candle-lit cor- 
ridor, Indigma’s mild 
aroma of curry welcomes me as 
[ am shown to my table. Tradi- 
tional Indian art decorates the 
walls around me, contrasting 
with the modern mood light- 
ing and elaborate table setting, 
wine glass and fake flowers in- 
cluded. 

I am presented with a simple 
paper menu, along with an ex- 
tensive wine menu. The menu 
is categorized into familiar sec- 
tions such as starters, salads, 


soups, entreés and desserts. 
But that’s where the familiarity 
stops. 


For the most part, the names 
are an enigma, though the fairly 
extensive descriptions of the 
ingredients that go into each 
dish certainly help to clear up 
confusion. My waiter, Jon, was 
more than happy to explain the 
details of some of the dishes, as 
well as make some recommen- 
dations. 

To start off, I ordered a crab 
soup and coconut naan, a tradi- 
tional Indian flatbread. The crab 
soup was not the typical Mary- 
land dish: It contained such in- 
gredients as coconut milk, curry 


leaf, mustard seeds and _ chili 
flakes. 
The chili flakes are probably 


com- 
mon ingredient 
that one might 
find in a typical 
crab soup, per- 
haps emulating 


| Old Bay Season- 








ing. The soup was not thick but 
rather was thin and pungent. 
The coconut was very much 
present, and it nearly dominat- 
ed the flavor of the crab. 
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The ambience at Indigma is warm and welcoming. The space is intimate and the aroma of curry floats in the air. 


The flavor of the curry leaf 
combined with the spices to give 
the soup a very distinct aroma. 
As good as the soup was, it was 
quite salty — much more so than 
my taste could accommodate. So, 
I turned to the naan to balance 
that out. 

The naan 
was extreme- 
ly fresh. It 
came out in a 
wire holder, 
and though 
I’m no expert 
in Indian cuisine, I'd still say 
that it was quite good. The bread 
was chewy yet soft, with a nice 
amount of crisp on the outer lay- 
er. However, the “coconut” part 





INDIGMA 





Location: 802 N. Charles St. 
Phone: (410) 605-1212 


Lunch Hours: 

Tuesday to Thursday: 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Friday: 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Brunch Hours: 

Saturday and Sunday: noon to 3 p.m. 
Dinner Hours: 

Tuesday to Thursday: 5 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday: 5 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Sunday: 5 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


Monday closed. 


nore a text message and not reply 
should never be to get the texter 
to like him or her more. It should 
only be to facilitate sleeping that 
the person actually needs. 

Catherine may have a point 
that people respond positively to 
those who do not totally depend 
on them. Yes, no one wants to 
get laid by a Stage 5 Clinger. But 
approaching a relationship like 
it’s a resentful chess match for 
power is unhealthy. 

Don’t get me wrong about the 
chess analogy — for one thing, 
it is fun to chat with a desired- 
gender-member who is chal- 
lenging you and who, seeing 
what you can do in response, is 
becoming aware of the moves 

you are making. But 
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what is going on in 
the texting situation 
is outcome-depen- 
dent manipulation 
— engagement in de- 
ceptive behavior for 
the sake of what it 
can bring you rather 
than the sake of the 
behavior itself. 

Don Diego Garcia, 
who practices mar- 
tial arts, advocates 
what he calls Cen- 
tered _—_ Persistence, 
which is a concept 
that illustrates the 
faults in Catherine’s 
scenario. 

Imagine this: You 
are standing next to 
a person, applying a 
force with your arm 
while resting on the 
person’s _ shoulder 
and maintaining 








your own balance. 

If the other person steps away, 
your hand may hang, may fall, 
but your stance remains. Unbal- 
anced persistence is when you 





Pierce Delahunt 
Get PierceD 


need the other person to stay 
there when you are putting your 
weight on that person. This is 
what is happening in Catherine’s 
scenario. 

Let us say the girl, asked to 
come out at 2 a.m., does not re- 
spond. This answer is meant 
to get the boy to want her more 
and keep her in power in the re- 
lationship. She finds out the next 
day that the boy, unable to hang 
with the girl, managed to score 
an orgy. This girl would flip! We 
are back to the situation of an up- 
set girl, which we were initially 
avoiding. An emotionally inde- 
pendent, secure girl, on the other 
hand, may be hurt, but would not 
flip out or question her worth as 
a potential love interest. 

So, how to get there? Read 
my column, women, You think 
I spend this much time making 


of the coconut naan seemed to 
be lost among the other flavors, 
perhaps because of the heavy co- 
conut flavor in the crab soup. 


over it. The dish was a large, 
thick curry with a variety of in- 
gredients in it, surpassing what 
the menu listed and surpassing 





My first two 
dishes were 
not only fresh 
and culturally 
appropriate, 
but they were 
also crafted 
with care. As 
an example, 
my soup ar- 
rived in a 
very distinct 
bowl with 
square sides 
that curved el- 
egantly. 

I select the 
“Korma In- 
digma” for my 
entrée, which 
contains egg- 
plant, almond, 





corn, chick 
peas, peas, 
dates, nuts 


and raisins. It 
arrived just as 
I was finishing 
up my soup 
and naan, al- 
lowing me to 
flow into my 
next course 
smoothly. 

The dish 
came with a 
small bowl of 
rice, and I was 
instructed to 
pour the rice 
out onto the plate that it came 
with and then spoon the curry 





sure all my pronouns are gender- 
neutral so girls can try to game 
me with their texts? Heck no! 
Confidence, security and psycho- 
logical soundness are all biparti- 
san, thank the lord. Furthermore, 
lucky you, these qualities can be 
learned. 

But back to the scenario in 
question. 

Like I said, Catherine’s advice 
was sound in behavior, not in mo- 
tivation. So, do not text him. Go to 
sleep. Should you want to text him 
back, take a few deep breaths, re- 
lax and sleep rather than fight for 
power. Do it for yourself. Not for 
the guy. While in bed, practice 
believing in your independence 
from that guy. Then you may sim- 
ply enjoy what comes. Do not do 
this resentfully. You can be kind 
and independent. 

Does this seem like nitpicking? 
Or bullshit, even? Doing the same 
thing and repeating mantras? The 
feeling is understandable. But | 
would not be making such a fuss 
about it if I did not think it a big 
deal. Imagine living in the mo- 
ment. How sweet is that? Imagine 
constantly checking parameters 
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Indigma’s dishes are spicy, but prices don’t pack a punch. 


my expectations with each bite. 

I felt that the heat of the chilis 
that were in it was a little much 
compared to the amount of rice 
I received, though in the end I 
finished both the curry and the 
rice with neither left over, so 
something must have worked 
out right. 

My waiter ended up talking 
me into trying their desserts, 
claiming that Indian desserts are 
“very tasty.” Perhaps I am too 
easily persuaded, but there was a 
certain amount of intrigue about 
what sort of desserts the restau- 
rant offered. 

The dessert menu contained 
drinks, cakes, caramelized man- 
go, Indian donut and various fla- 
vors of kulfi, which is an Indian 
ice cream. I ordered the walnut- 
cherry kulfi, which was quite an 
experience. 

Aside from the cherries and 
almonds on top, the cream- 
based ice cream was actually 
partially made from almonds, 
which explained the very 
unique, almost bean-like tex- 
ture. 

The dessert was presented 
in a cylindrical bowl that’ sat 
inside a larger saucer-like dish, 

on which were drizzles of fudge 
and orange marmalade that 
went very well with the ice 
cream. 

A word on pricing. There are 
two versions of each entrée, a 
small and a large. Small dishes 





and calculating your next move. 
Unbearable torture! 

When one of two equally ap- 
plicable outcomes is more con- 
ducive to psychological health, 
that particular one is the better 
choice. The more you do things 
with a positive mindset, the more 
positivity you bring to your life. 

Let me say: DUH! 

So forget the guy, get some 
winks and have a nice dream 


that night about flying through 


the sky, overlooking something 
beautiful. Paes 


range from $8 to $18, while the 
large ones cost about $4 more. 
My order was a small entrée, and 
I found that it was plenty to eat, 
considering my choices of soup, 
bread and dessert. 

The soups and desserts are 
$4 to $6, and all the breads are 
$3 per serving. ae 

Overall, Indigma provides 
excellent Indian cuisine in an 
authentic atmosphere at reason- 
_able prices, making it an attrac- 
tive dining location for Hopkins 


students. 
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Addressing priorities 


The Student Government Association (SGA) is currently drafting a letter to the 
administration that addresses the priorities the University should have when ap- 
portioning its budget during this recession. The SGA plans to call upon the Uni- 
versity to place extracurricular activities (particularly adequate funding for the 
Student Activities Commission) at the forefront of its budgetary priorities, fol- 
lowed secondly by student finances (including financial aid, student employment 
and career services). 

While this page acknowledges that these components are of central import for 
the undergraduate experience, we question SGA’s priorities. 

In the midst of this financial crisis, affordability must remain University’s pri- 
mary priority. The University has announced that the cost of tuition will rise 3.8 
percent for all full-time undergraduates in the Krieger and Whiting schools, the 
smallest increase in the last 35 years. The University administration has trumpeted 
this as an indication of the University’s “recognition of the economic pressure that 
many of our students and families are feeling.” However, though this increase is 
relatively small, it continues to increase at a rate significantly faster than inflation. 
Furthermore, we must view this increase within the context of even larger tuition 
rises that preceded this year. In the last three years beginning, in the 2006-2007 
academic year, the cost of tuition has risen 7.2 percent, 5.9 percent and 5 percent 
respectively. 

The University has explained that the discrepancy between the rate of tuition 
increases and the rate of inflation is attributable to the fact that institutions of high- 
er education are subject to an entirely different inflation rate than the economy in 
general. Unfortunately, students and their families do not live by this rate and the 
rising cost of college far outpaces their own salary increases, especially in such 
hard economic times. 

Consequently, an undergraduate education at Johns Hopkins will now cost 
$39,150. This price tag is even higher when one includes the costs of room and 
board, which will increase by four percent this year. The average price for housing 
will rise to $6,882 and a full meal plan will cost $5,158. With this increase, Hopkins 
will remain one of the most expensive colleges in the country, exceeding the costs 
of many of its so-called “peer institutions.” 

Earlier this year, we called upon the University to institute a tuition freeze that 
would keep the costs for the next academic year at its current rate. We are sad- 
dened that even with all of the recent cutbacks (most notably the hiring freeze), 
that our recommendation went unheeded. Such a freeze would have provided 
considerable relief for students and their families, particularly in light of the large 
increases of previous years. 

With this tuition increase, the University has pledged to consequently increase 
financial aid. “As expenses rise, such as tuition, so does a student’s eligibility for 
need-based aid,” wrote Vincent Amoroso, Director of Student Financial Services, 
in an email to the News-Letter. “The same is true when a family’s ability to contrib- 
ute decreases: their eligibility for aid increases,” he wrote. We hope the University 
fulfills its commitment to provide adequate relief to middle class families who 
cannot afford the $50,000 it costs to send a child to Hopkins. 

Making Hopkins affordable must be the University’s foremost concern for all 
other problems are irrelevant if a student cannot attend because he or she cannot 
raise the funds. 

The SGA’s focus on the Student Activities Commission (SAC) as a budgetary 
priority is understandable as this institution is one of the Association’s primary 
realms of influence. The SGA‘s total budget of $475,000 is relatively small given 
that this goes toward funding a wide range of activities and institutions including 
the SAC as well as the Hopkins Organization for Programming (HOP), Spring Fair, 
and the MSE Symposium. We hope that, at the very least, the University retains, if 
not increases, their allocation of funds to the SGA. 

Yet we also hope that the SGA, as the representative of the student body, advo- 
cates for students’ interests on issues beyond just student activities. It is self evi- 
dent, but apparently necessary, to point out the main reason that students attend 
college is to receive an education. Therefore, the SGA must not only address issues 
related to extracurriculars, but also those of an academic nature. These challenges 
include, but are not limited to, maintaining a adequate student-faculty ratio, pro- 
viding a wide range of classes across the disciplines, and encouraging research 
opportunities for undergraduates. 

Asa champion for student interests, the SGA must comprehensively address the 
many concerns that shape the undergraduate experience from tuition and finan- 
cial aid to extracurriculars and academics. 





The spirit of the law 


The Maryland legislature is once again taking on the cause of limiting underage 
drinking. House Bill 299 attempts to address the issue of teenage drunk driving 
and to close loopholes in underage drinking laws. If passed, it would stiffen the 
penalties for supplying alcohol to teenagers in the hopes of coercing stricter adher- 
ence to the current distribution laws. 

The bill currently under debate in the Maryland Congress claims to seek to 
curtail underage drunk driving and to limit the accessibility of alcohol for minors, 
at least superficially. The purported goal of reducing the number of underage ac- 
cidents attributed to drunk driving is as important as it is self-evident. This page 
applauds the efforts of the state legislature for pursuing these noble goals, and 
we fully support any attempt to decrease all drunk driving related fatalities. We 
cannot defend such blatantly reckless and dangerous acts that put innocent lives 
at risk. 

While this page believes the question of adjusting the minimum drinking age 
should be addressed, we still recognize the need to follow the letter of the law as it 
currently stands and as such cannot advocate a policy of underage drinking. Still, 
we must wonder at the ultimate purpose of this bill as it comes in the midst of a 
hailstorm of police and city ordinances targeting college students and the coercion 
of certain behaviors. We must continually draw a distinction between the letter 
and the spirit of the law. 

Should the ultimate aim of reducing teenage drunk driving be realized, then the 
bill itself will be justified. However, if the ultimate result of the bill allows police 

_ to press criminal charges against students throwing house parties at which under- 
age students happen to be in attendance, then the original altruistic goal will have 
been perverted. We can easily imagine a scenario in which the police show up at a 
house-party after it has already quieted down, only to discover a lingering fresh- 
man. Then, because of the new Northern District Police Order, the police would 
be forced not only to write a report, but also to press criminal charges against the 
inhabitants of the house, regardless of who is truly at fault. 

This should not be misconstrued as support for underage drinking; however, 
cognizant of its prevalence on the Hopkins campus and the likelihood of its con- 
tinuance regardless of the outcome concerning the passage of this bill, we must 
invariably warn of the possible abuse of this bill. The spirit of the law must not be 


violated. 
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Balancing Priorities 














| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- | 

ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the | 
| Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News.Letter@jhu.edu | 
| for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become 


| property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The News- | 
Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clarity. 
Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 

| teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 

| viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of | 

| letters printed. 
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By BRENDAN VANDOR 


As President Obama reminded us 
Tuesday night, as if we didn’t 


already 
know, the current e I 


om conomic recession 

has left few in this country unscathed. In 
a nation so riddled with bleakness and 
despair, entertainment and distraction 
are in more demand than ever. Histori- 
cally, sports have often served this pur- 
pose. Sitting on the couch and watching 
your favorite team play is a welcome di- 
version from a day filled with depress- 
ing news of falling home prices and in- 
creasing national debt. 

The situation is complicated when 
your favorite team downright stinks. 
For most fans, the prospect of a cham- 
pionship and the ecstasy and euphoria 
that go along with it makes it possible 
to stomach a few losses in a row. But 
when a team loses nearly every game, 
it’s much harder to remember that 
sports are supposed to be a “happy di- 
version. 

Though most realize sports don’t 
actually matter in the big picture, it’s 
never fun to root for a team that never 
wins. It’s even less fun when every one 
of your favorite teams — in four differ- 
ent sports leagues — never wins. 

For the entirety of 2008, this was the 
reality for the Seattle sports fan. Over 
the course of 12 months, Seattle expe- 
rienced arguably the worst sports year 
in the history of any American city. The 
Mariners followed a commendable sec- 
ond-place finish and winning record in 
2007 with the worst record in the Amer- 
ican League. After making it to the sec- 
ond round of the playoffs last year, the 
Seahawks stumbled to a 2-11 start, fin- 
ishing with the fourth-worst record in 
the NEL. 

The University of Washington Hus- 
kies football team, winner of the na- 


Brendan Vandor is a junior history and po- 
litical science major from Seattle, Wash. 
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tional champion- 
ship in 1991 and 
three Bowls 
since then, had the 
worst record in col- 
lege football, fail- 
ing to win a single 
game. Finally, and 
most painfully, the 
Seattle Sonics, resi- 
dents of the city for 
41 years and win- 


Rose 


ners of Seattle’s 
only professional 
sports champion- 


ship, bolted town 
for Oklahoma City, 
of all places. ; 

Hope — suppos- 
edly springs eter- 
nal, but it didn’t 
spring once in Se- 
attle for an entire 
year. To add insult 
to injury, Washington Mutual, the city’s 
largest employer, went bankrupt in the 
summer, causing thousands of lay-offs. 
Seattle desperately needed any sign of 
hope, and needed it badly. Last week, it 
came in the form of a familiar face. 

Ken Griffey, Jr. is not just the best 
baseball player ever to play for the 
Mariners. He is arguably one of the best 
players in baseball history and perhaps 
the greatest active player not suspected 
of taking steroids. He is easily the great- 
est and most famous sports figure the 
state of Washington has ever known, 
and it’s not even close. 

From 1989, when he sprang onto 
the scene as a 19-year-old, earning the 
nickname “The Kid,” to 1999, Griffey 
patrolled center field for the Mariners 
and was voted the “Player of the De- 
cade” by Major League Baseball. He 
stole bases, robbed home runs, threw 
out base runners, and, of course, swat- 
ted a prolific number of home runs. 
Above all, he did everything with such 
ease and effortlessness that he was of- 


ten called the greatest natural athlete 
of his era. 


Not surprisingly, Seattle fans adored 
him. His timeless smile flashed across 
billboards and melted countless hearts. 
Wearing his hat backwards in batting 
practice before games, he would joke 
around with fans in between hitting 
towering drives over right field. He was 
truly bigger than the game. 

In 1995, when the Mariners beat 
the New York Yankees in the opening 
round of the playoffs, Junior did it all, 
hitting a record five home runs in the 
series and scoring the winning run in 
the final game on a wild scramble from 
first. Like every other kid growing up 
in Seattle in the ‘90s, I was completely 
and totally mesmerized by The Griff. 

Then, in 1999 Junior left Seattle for 
Cincinnati, the town in which he had 
grown up. Seattle and its fans were 
devastated. What’s more, Junior’s ca- 
reer with the Reds was an incredible 
disappointment. His tenure in Cincin- 
nati was marred by constant injury, 





and it seeme 
that his days play- 
ing baseball were 
numbered. Seattle 
fans grudgingly 
forced themselves 
to accept the real- 
ity that Junior was 
done. 

After an in- 
terminably long 
2008, however, the 
sports gods re- 
warded Seattle and 
brought Griffey 
back to the Mari- 





a free agent this 
winter, Griffey 
had expressed a 
desire to return 
to Seattle, though 
most disillusioned 
fans rejected it as 


mere fantasy. Indeed, only two weeks | 


ago, it seemed likely that Griffey was 
headed to Atlanta. Seattle was about to 
suffer another defeat, and this one was 
going to hurt. 

Miraculously, however, Griffey 
pulled out of contract negotiations 
with the Braves and, in the span of a 
day, had agreed to a deal with the Mar- 
iners. The greatest sports figure in the 
city’s history was coming back, seem- 
ingly when the city was at its lowest 
point. Griffey likely won’t hit 50 home 


runs as he routinely used to do, nor do | 


the Mariners have much of a shot at the 
postseason. 

But, for now, every Seattle fan has a 
reason to smile again. The conquering 
hero has finally returned, not to lead 
the city to victory, but to restore hope 
and joy to a population that has been 
so unfairly punished. If all goes well, 
Griffey’s return to Seattle could rank as 
one of the most significant sports sto- 
ries in recent memory. All we can do is 
hope. 





It’s still cold. Just an update in case 
you ve been mid-term camping in the li- 
brary. I thought that the spring was sup- 
posed to come after the first drunken 
chant echoes across the frozen tundra 
of Homewood Field. I was there on Fri- 
day, I heard the cheers — they weren't 
funny, but I listened anyway, expecting 
the wind to lose its biting cold. It didn’t 
happen. Our of- 
fering of slightly 
ill-timed | taunts 
and sips of hid- 
den beers must 
not have been 
deemed an ac-. 
ceptable sacrifice. 
What the hell... 

So I stood 
in the cold sur- 


Here at Hopki 


goes to die... 


least for a season, we 
cease to be the place where 
the collegiate spirit 


vee Logan Quinn 
Welcome to Collegiate Fandom 


is to come. I feel like a character in The 
Republic after emerging from the cave 
of winter, and now I’m going mad af- 
ter having seen the light and felt the 
warmth. Slight stretch, but to be fair, I 
am going stir-crazy. To think I almost 
went to The University of Hawaii at 
Manoa .. . the beaches, the sun, the 
sand ... As for our Mid-Atlantic home, 
the breath of spring 
we enjoyed a week 
past was as fleeting 
as it was enlivening. 

The Hopkins 
spring is by far the 
most pleasant sea- 
son in an otherwise 
unspectacular  cal- 
endar. The winters 
are dry, bereft of 


ns, at 





rounded by 
heavy breathing and slurred speech 
with a decently sized crowd all offering 
our Friday nights to the lacrosse gods in 
the hopes that they would smile upon 
us and usher in the season of warmth. 
But it’s not here, and according to the 
upcoming forecast it’s not coming. 

And yes, I am aware it is still only 
February, but we all were teased and 
then deceived with a glimpse of what 


any real opportu- 
nity to consistently enjoy the winter 
delights associated with snow. And for 
anyone who lives in McCoy and has 
walked out into the icy wind tunnel 
between it and Wolman or has passed 
through the breezeway in December 
or January knows that Baltimore win- 
ters are windier than old-time Chicago 
politicians. The summers are tolerable, 
if you're wearing briefs and sitting in 


front of an industrial-sized fan. The 
autumnal season is so short it might as 
well be called pre-winter, with all of the 
same unfortunate weather patterns and 
without the typical holiday cheer. 

But with spring here comes a new 
breeze. On the heels of our New Year’s 
resolutions confirming that this semester 
we will right the ship academically and 
attend every class without fail, comes the 
only true collegiate experience we can 
claim at our prestigious university; our 
only Division I sport and one in which 
we are perennial powerhouses: lacrosse. 
And while I don’t quite understand all 
the peculiarities of the game, nor do I 
particularly care to (again, I grew up in 
Hawaii, though obviously now I’m just 
rubbing it in), it still provides an avenue 
to express all my hibernating collegiate 
impulses that students at schools like the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
or the University of Florida get to show 
off year-round. Carolina blue-painted 
(not baby blue, just for the record) faces 
with a navy colored foot stamped across, 
it’s like college heaven. Nothing like that 
devilish school down the old tobacco 
road where they pervert “fandom” to an 
unhealthy fervor. Here at Hopkins, at 
least for a season, we cease to be the place 


where the collegiate spirit goes to die as 
we join the multitude of drunken co-eds 
across the nation screaming obscenities at 
the refs and opposing players for no good 
reason other than our affiliation with our 
respective University. 

In grander terms, Hopkins lacrosse 
embodies the last vestige of hope amidst 
all of our reservations about coming to 
a university like Hopkins. It helps jus- 
tify the decision to attend for any stu- 
dent who wanted a real college athletic 
fan experience. It’s the reason we agree 
to stand in the cold and brace ourselves 
against the bitter wind. It’s the reason 
we get up at 7 a.m. to start tailgating be- 
fore the noon game. It’s the reason we 
wear Nest T-shirts on gameday. Some 
of us are able to get a tampered version 
of the “fix,” attending games at other 
schools or watching our other favorite 
teams on television. But it is not nearly 
the same experience. We all want that 
thrill associated with being a college 
fan. Fortunately for us, we have that op- 
portunity. 


Logan Quinn is a junior public health studies 
and political science major from Honolulu, 
Hawaii. He is the Opinions Editor. 





By OLAWUNMI FAJOBI 


Violence is a vicious cycle, and we’ve 
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all observed it in some way or an- 
other; some of us sadly practice it and 
subconsciously, that’s all some people 
seem to know. Violence comes in mul- 
tiple forms; be it an adult taking their 
frustrations out on his children, a child 
being bullied regularly at school or a 
petty argument gone wrong between 
a couple, violence seems to surround 
us. Starting from my elementary school 
days all the way into my 20s as a college 
student, I have witnessed, observed 
and heard stories of others dealing with 
violence. I think a lot of us have been 
put in one of these positions, only the 
levels of severity differ amongst us. In 
elementary school I observed bullying 
amongst my peers, middle school was 
the first time that I had heard of a girl in 
our class who was beat up by her boy- 
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friend, and in high school I remember 
hearing some rumors about one of the 
girls in my class having problems with 
her boyfriend — he seemed to think it 
was acceptable to beat up on her as well. 
It wasn’t until I got into college where 
I started to see patterns of violence in 
some of my own acquaintances and 
friends. As you know, violence does not. 
discriminate, and both men and women 
can be the victims, but from my per- 
spective, it’s usually women. 

The Chris Brown and Rihanna situ- 
ation was brought out into the public 
not too long ago, and everyone seems to 
have an opinion. I’ve asked around just 
to get other people’s thoughts. Sadly, 
some individuals think that Rihanna 
deserved what happened to her — even 
women seem to think this. Nobody 


other than those two knows what really 


happened that night, but really there is 


_no justification for how her face looks 


in photos the night of the incident. I 
noticed how people were changing 
their stories after seeing the photo of 


Rihanna that TMZ published on their 
Web site; it went from “I don’t feel bad 
for her, she started the fight” to “I feel 
bad for her, I can’t believe he did that 
to her face.” Did you really need to see 
a photo to think that Chris Brown was 
wrong for beating up on her? I know of 
women who get into fights with their 
significant others, sometimes hitting 
their boyfriends in the process. These 
men often are agitated and they don't 
believe in “discriminating,” so they hit 
back. They hit back much harder and do 
more damage than what the girl usually 
does, whether it is choking her, giving 
her a black eye or punching her face in. 
Now, I can understand that sometimes 
there are heated arguments, and it’s 
hard to control the anger, but walking 
away is the best option. 

The safest thing you can do other 
than walking away from the situation 
is to call someone for help: a family 
member, friends or even the police, if 
it gets to that point. If your significant 
other bothers you that much that you 


even think about wanting to pound 
their face in on a regular basis, why 
would you want to be with that person? 
It cannot be healthy to surround your- 
self around someone that consistently 
makes ‘you have thoughts of harming 
them, but if this is something that you 
are struggling with, you need to be 
aware of your problem. Sadly, some in- 
dividuals justify staying with their abu- 
sive partner because they are afraid that 
there is no one else out there who will 
love them. There are a lot of beautiful 
people out there that are put down by 
their partners, being controlled in what 
to wear and how to dress. Control, ma- 
nipulation and emotional abuse are just 
the beginning. Eventually it escalates to 
physical abuse. What happened to Ri- 
hanna was unfortunate but very com- 
mon. A mistake a lot of women make is 
that once they get the courage to leave 
their abusive relationship they fall right 
into another; this vicious cycle needs to 
be stopped, whether you are the aggres- 
sor or the victim. 


Seattle's Prodigal Son Returns: The Ken Griffey Jr. Story Everything I 
_ Need to Know I 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
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Learned From 
South Park 


ners last week. As | 








By MAC SCHWERIN 


World poverty, immigration reform, 
the dangers of corporate conglomer- 
ates and anal probes: these seemingly 
disparate and yet ever-relevant topics 
play an essential role in the education 
of our youth today. But how to impart 
to America’s children a sense of their 
colossal import and staggering impli- 


| cations? The answer, I’ve found, lies in 


South Park, the animated series by Matt 
Stone and Trey Parker, true post-mod- 
ern visionaries of graphically vulgar 
and racially insensitive comedy. 

My own enjoyment of South Park has 
evolved over the years from a basic love 
of gratuitous swearing to amore mature 
grasp of the show’s subtle wit and biting 
satire to an appreciation for the phrase 
“anal probe,” but one thing remains 
certain: Were it not for the consistently 
funny South Park — guiding me through 
tough times, lifting my spirits with Sally 
Struthers impersonations and helping 
me to understand the vast intricacies of 
the world around me — I would have 
become a much different person than I 
am today, a person I likely would have 
hated. My relationship with South Park 
is a complex and multi-faceted one, full 
of twists and turns. So let us start from 


| the beginning. 


I wasn’t born jaded, I’m sorry to ad- 
mit; | emerged from the womb wide- 
eyed and optimistic, ready to begin 
my journey of life, love and friendly 
academic competition. After 20 long 
and arduous years, Hopkins has finally 
shattered the bloodied remains of those 
naive ambitions, and I now find myself 
miserable and alone. But I can truth- 
fully say, thanks to the genius of South 
Park, that I saw it coming. 

As far back as second grade, when 
Mrs. Peltzer gave Johnny an extra oat- 
meal raisin cookie because he won the 
spelling contest, and I didn’t get any- 
thing because I was incompetent, I had 
a preternatural feeling that the world 
kind of sucked. I couldn’t quite articu- 
late this opinion in any intelligible way, 
except to slap Johnny across the face 
when no one else was looking and then 
run out of the room, but I knew it was 
there — I knew something wasn’t right. 
This disenchantment only grew upon 
entering middle school, when I attempt- 
ed to justify my supreme unpopularity 
by accusing my peers of being morons. 
It was around this time — fifth grade, I 
believe — that I watched my very first 
episode of South Park. It contained all the 
right humor for my apathetic attitude. Its 
writers assumed that people were dumb 
and cruel, everyday situations totally 
absurd, exciting places actually banal. 
In fact, the only characters whom Stone 
and Parker imbued with any reasonable 
amount of common sense or foresight 
are the principal two: Stan Marsh and 
Kyle Brovlovski, two fourth graders. 

And this was an altogether revolu- 
tionary concept, one that resonated not 
only with me but with moderately in- 
telligent middle-schoolers everywhere. 
South Park had weighed and measured 
and found the grown-ups wanting. It 
was our world, of recess and platonic 
male-female relations and chocolate 
milk with dinner, that made the most 
sense. All of the other stuff, the afore- 
mentioned stuff — economic hard- 
ships, self-involved celebrities, divi- 
sive government politics, and yes, anal 
probes — just seemed so ridiculous in 
comparison. 

The consequence of this is that I 
knew, I understood from the very start, 
that one day I would be forced across 
the border into the uncompromising 
land of “reality,” and there I would 
have to fend for myself. So I prepared 
myself. I watched as much South Park as 
I could fit into my days, which wasn’t a 
lot, you know, because for some reason 
my parents thought it would be a good 
idea if I learned karate and piano, so I 
spent a lot of time doing that, but it was 
still a fair amount. I began to recognize 
the difference between a rational and 
an irrational person, at least in cartoon 
form. I learned not to care about things 
that couldn't be changed, or to com- 
plain enough so that I changed them. In 

short, I got an education: an education 
that my school refused to give me, for 
whatever reason. Probably lawsuits. I 
became the man I am today, and I am 
enormously grateful for it. Thank you, 
South Park. Thank you. ; 
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Miss them in theaters the 
first time around? Here’s a 
second chance to go see the 
Short Films nominated for 
the 2009 Oscars, B4. 
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CALEN DAR Fes. 26- Mar. 4 


MOVIE OPENINGS 
The Class 


Opening at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, Feb. 27 . 
(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 


American Craft Council shows in B’more 


In its broadest sense, craft 
refers to the creation of original 
objects through an artist's disci- 
plined manipulation of materi- 
al. Historically, craft was identi- 
fied with producing objects that 
were necessary to life. Today 
the word “craft” in America has 
new connotations. Modern soci- 
ety eliminates the need to make 
by hand essentials for living. As 
a result, craft has transcended 
its traditional role and meaning. 
The term craft now is defined in 
the context of innovation and 
aesthetics. 

The American Craft coun- 
cil, an assemblage of some of 
the greatest craft makers in the 
nation, hold their annual craft 
show in the Baltimore Con- 
vention Center. The American 
Craft Council is a nonprofit 
organization founded in 1943 

| by Aileen Osborn Webb. Its 
mission is to promote contem- 

| porary American craft. In addi- 
tion to sponsoring shows across 
the country, the Council pro- 
duces the bimonthly magazine 
American Craft. More than 700 
top contemporary craft artists 
present their latest handmade 
works including jewelry, cloth- 
ing, furniture and home décor 
items available for purchase. 


Campus events 


Thursday, Feb. 26 


9 a.m. Grauer’s Blue Jay: A Hop- 
kins Tradition 

“Grauer’s Blue Jay: A Hopkins 
Tradition” showcases Jay memo- 
rabilia from journalist, author and 
editorial cartoonist Neil A. Grauer. 
For more than 40 years, the most 
popular portrayal of Hopkins’s 
feisty mascot has been the cartoon 
Blue Jay, created in 1966 by Grauer 
during his student years as a car- 
toonist for the News-Letter. On dis- 
play are his 1966 original sketch of 
the Blue Jay, drawn on the back of 
a 3x5 index card, numerous other 
original drawings and _ lacrosse 
caps, T-shirts, posters, cups, an 
umbrella and a travel bag, all 
printed with the Blue Jay logo. The 
Eisenhower Library is open 24/7 
during the academic year. Visit 
http://www.library.jhu.edu/ for more 
information. 


6 p.m. Hopkins Medical Device 
Network Spring Lecture with 
David Cranmer 

In the Computational Science and 
Engineering Building Auditorium, 
the Hopkins Medical Device Net- 
work invites students to the first of 
its spring speaker series lectures. 
The lecturer is David Cranmer, pres- 
ident of Phase 3 Consulting. Contact 
hmdn@jhu.edu to confirm attendance 
or for more information. 


7 p.m. WGS Spring Film Festival 
As part of their six evenings in the 
company of Vampires film series, 
WGS Spring Film Festival is show- 
ing David Cronneberg’s 1979 film 
Rabid in the Greenhouse room 113. 
Admission is free. Contact Aaron 
Goodfellow at adg@jhu.edu for 
more information. 


6 p.m. Fun with Clay! Stop Mo- 
tion Animation 

The Digital Media Center offers a 
free workshop at the digital media 
center in the Mattin center on the 





Baltimore's version of the American Craft show is known for being the largest juried, indoor craft show in the world. 


There are many unique sections 
in The American Craft Council 
Show. Craft4kids is a category that 
features artists who design objects 
especially for children and as fam- 
ily heirlooms. Responding to press- 
ing contemporary issues, the green 
craft category highlights artists us- 
ing found, recycled or green mate- 
rials and sustainable techniques. 
Through the searchlight program, 
14 artists are nominated from the 
nation’s leaders of universities, mu- 
seums and residencies. The selected 
artists will exhibit their work in a 


second floor. The workshop cen- 
ters on creating clay characters 
and learning the basics of stop 
motion animation. Participants 
will learn how to build wire char- 
acter armatures, use green screen 
keying for custom backgrounds, 
proper lighting techniques and 
iStop Motion software for direct 
capture of frame-by-frame anima- 
tion to a computer. Call (410) 516- 
3817 to register. 


Friday, Feb. 27 


4 p.m. Black History Month Clos- 
ing Ceremony 

Remember the achievements of 
blacks and all the events that took 
place during the last month at 
the Black History Month Closing 
Ceremony. Witness the talents of 
Hopkins students, as well as the 
world renowned storytelling tal- 
ent of Onawumi Jean Moss. The 
ceremony will take place in the 
Glass Pavillion. Admission is free. 


6 p.m. Networked Gaming 

The Digital Media Center offers 
a chance to play Warcraft in the 
lab with console games on giant 
screens, cool prizes and free food. 
The networked gaming will take 
place on the second floor of the 
Mattin Center. Call (410) 516-3817 
for more information. 


Saturday, Feb. 28 


1 p.m. 17th Annual Free Concert 
for Children and Families 

In this free hour-long program, 
kids will learn about how music 
can tell stories. HSO Music Direc- 
tor Jed Gaylin conducts excerpts 
from Nkeiru Okoye’s Songs from 
“Harriet Tubman,” with soprano 
Kishna Davis and with Dr. Okoye 
as narrator. The orchestra will also 
play excerpts from Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s Symphony No. 2 (Antar). Then 
the whole audience is invited on 
stage to meet the musicians and 
see their instruments up close. 





stunning gallery space on the show 
floor. Amy Shaw, blogger, curator 
and owner of Greenjeans Brooklyn, 
will assist in designing this sec- 
tion. The altcraft section features 
rising indie crafters whose work il- 
lustrates the innovative techniques 
and materials of the burgeoning 
new handmade movement, in a 
shared market-style space. Addi- 
tionally, lively demonstrations, with 
topics ranging from ceramics, glass, 
fiber, jewelry and wood techniques, 
will be presented by local experts. 
Lastly, the Council has invited two 


The event is held in Shriver Hall. 
Visit http://oww.jhu.edu/~jhso/ for 
more information. 


2 p.m. Ancestral Voices 

Theatre Hopkins presents a staged 
reading of Ancestral Voices by A. R. 
Gurney in the Swirnow Theater in 
the Mattin Arts Center. Admission 
is $10. Call (410) 516-7159 or e-mail 
thehop@jhu.edu for more informa- 
tion. 


8 p.m. Simpatico 

JHU Theatre presents Simpatico, by 
Sam Shepard, in the historic Mer- 
rick Barn on the Homewood cam- 
pus. Featuring undergraduate stu- 
dents and alumni of the Theatre 
Arts and Studies Program, as well 
as up-and-coming professional 
actors, Simpatico uses a story about 
the horse racing industry to show 
how business dealings in America 
can poison relationships. Tickets 
are $15 for general admission and 
$13 for senior citizens, Hopkins 
faculty, staff and alumni. Tickets 
are $5 for students with ID. Con- 
tact jhut@jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


Sunday, March | 


3 p.m. Hopkins Symphony: Sto- 
ries in Song 

Music Director Jed Gaylin and the 
HSO welcome composer/narrator 
Nkeiru Okoye and soprano Kish- 
na Davis for Dr. Okoye’s Songs 
from “Harriet Tubman,” about the 
great black escaped slave and freer 
of other slaves. The orchestra also 
plays Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 (Antar), which tells the 
Arabian tale of the brave desert 
hermit Antar and the fairy Queen 
of Palmyra. Free pre-concert talk 
at 2 p.m. by Dr. Okoye. The con- 
cert will take place in Shriver Hall. 
Tickets are $8 for students with 
ID and $12 for general admission. 
Visit http://www.jhu.edu/jhso/ for 
more information. 


6 p.m. Digital DJ and Virtual Vi- 
nyl 


Exposure 
By Mary Dzwonchyk 
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exceptional colleges — Savannah 
College of Art and Design and 
Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity — to debut their top students’ 
work at the show. 

The selective and exciting ex- 
hibit is open on Friday from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturday from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. and Sunday from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tickets are $14 
and a two-day pass is $20. Visit 
http:/fwww.craftcouncil.org/shop- 
ping_cart/index.php to purchase 
tickets. 

— Rachael Tillman 





Digital Media Center holds its free 
workshop that allows participants 
to learn how to make seamless 
segues, live effects processing and 
scratching. Introduction to DJ soft- 
ware and hardware are available 
for checkout at the DMC. Bring 
your own music on CD or MP3 
to mix into a continuous DJ set. 
The workshop will be held in the 
Mattin Center on the second floor. 
Visit http://digital media.jhu.edu/ for 
more information. 


Tuesday, March 3 


5:30 p.m. “Young Brahms and 
Veiled Symphonies” 

Shriver Hall Concert Series pres- 
ents a talk titled “Young Brahms 
and ‘Veiled Symphonies” by the 
Peabody Institute’s Ray Sprenkle, 
noted composer, historian and 
lecturer. Admission is free. The 
lecture will be held in the Mason 
Hall Auditorium and reservations 
are required. Visit http:/howw. 
shriverconcerts.org/ for more infor- 
mation. 


8 p.m. David Sanger 

The Foreign Affairs Sympo- 
sium presents a lecture by David 
Sanger, chief White House corre- 
spondent for the New York Times. 
Admission is free. The lecture will 
be held in the Glass Pavilion. Visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/fas/index.html 
for more information. 


Local events 
Thursday, Feb. 26 


4 p.m. Thursday $4 Chees- 
esteaks 

Around Federal Hill, you haven't 
had a cheesesteak if you haven't 
had a Magerks cheesesteak. And, 
if you haven’t visited on Thurs- 
day, well, you're paying too much. 
Thursdays, the pub offers chees- 
esteaks for just $4, as well as $1 
Coors Light bottles (7 p.m. to close) 
and $1 domestic bottles (9 p.m. to 












close). MaGerks is located on 1061 
Charles St. Visit http://www.mag- 
erks.com/baltimore/index.htm#menus 
for more information. 


8 p.m. Cloud Nine at Spotlighter’s 
Theatre 

Cloud Nine is written by Caryl 
Churchill and directed by Brad J. 
Ranno. A satirical take-no-pris- 
oners assault on hypocrisy, Caryl 
Churchill's Cloud Nine is a whirl- 
wind tour from 1880s Africa to 
1979 London, confronting colo- 
nial and sexual repression with 
a gender-bent cast of characters 
who traverse 100 years while ag- 
ing only 25. Cloud Nine is a parody 
and spoof of the Victorian Empire 
and its rigid attitudes, especially 
towards sex. Tickets are $15 for 
students and $18 for general ad- 
mission. The Audrey Herman 
Spotlighters Theater is located on 
817 St. Paul St. Visit http://www. 
spotlighters.org for more informa- 
tion. 


Friday, Feb. 27 


8 p.m. Kinobe and Soul Beat Af- 
rica 

Traditional African instruments 
— koras, kalimbas, adungus, en- 
dongos, ngonis, drums — blend 
with guitars, drawing on influ- 
ences from around the globe. This 
is a new groove for a new world. 
Kinobe is an accomplished musi- 
cian from Uganda whose early 
abilities in traditional African mu- 
sic quickly garnered acclaim on 
the world stage. Tickets are $15. 
The show will take place in An Die 
Musik, located on 409 N. Charles 
St. Visit http://www.andiemusiklive. 
com/ for more information. 


8 p.m. Thievery Corporation 

Rob Garza and Eric Hilton are 
practically gods of the D.C. record- 
ing scene. They have their own 
music label, ESL, which spans 
several genres and has helped to 
establish many diverse artists, On 
their recent Outernational Music 
Tour, they featured several special 
guests and the new CD, Radio Re- 
taliation, features Femi Kuti, Chuck 
Brown and Seu Jorge. You may be 
in store for more surprises when 
they play at Rams Head Live! at 20 
Market Place. Tickets are $40. Visit 
http://tickets.ramsheadlive.com/ for 
more information. 


Saturday, Feb, 28 


1 p.m. Open Studio Tour 

Here is your chance to take a tour 
of the inner workings of the Bromo 
Seltzer Tower. Join artists, see dis- 
played artwork (available for pur- 
chase) and enjoy refreshments and 
light fare. The Bromo Seltzer Arts 
Tower is located downtown on 21 
S. Eutaw St. Admission is free. Visit 
http://www.bromoseltzertower,com| 


coffeeshop.cfm for more information, 


COURTESY OF THOUGHTSONFILMS.COM 
The Class \s based on an autobiographical novel by Francois Bégaud- 
eau, a French schoolteacher who grapples with junior-high students 
in a racially mixed section of France. 















7 p.m. Baltimore Ballet at the 
BMA 

Baltimore Ballet presents two 
One-Act Ballets at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art’s Meyerhoff Au- 
ditorium: “Les Sylphides,” the 
ground-breaking ballet blanc 
choreographed by Michel Fokine 
in the early 20th century, and 
“Salome’s Daughters,” a contem-. 
porary dance piece recently cho- 
reographed by Nejla Yatkin, a 
world-renowned choreographer 
based in Maryland. You can also 
purchase tickets for $35 to a Re- 
ception and Silent Auction at Ger- 
trude’s Restaurant following the 
performance. Tickets are $35. Visit 
http://www.artbma.org for more in- 
formation. 


7:30 p.m. Michael Franti & Spear- 
head 

Rams Head Live! presents Michael 
Franti and his message-laden hip- 
hop/rock. The venue is located on 
20 Market Place. Tickets are $27.50 
in advance and $30 at the door. 
Visit http://tickets.ramsheadlive.com| 
for more information. 


9 p.m. David Lynch Fest 

This musical and visual tribute cel- 
ebrates the director of Twin Peaks 
and Blue Velvet. The event features 
music inspired by Twin Peaks and 
Dune. There's also a Miss Twin 
Peaks pageant, costume prizes, 
coffee, donuts and pie. The Wind- 
up Space hosts the tribute and is 
located in Station North on 10 W. 
North Ave. Tickets are $5. Visit 
http://koww.thewindupspace.com/ for 
more information. 


9:30 p.m. Witch, Earthless, Vin- 
cent Black Shadow and Flying 
Eyes 

A collection of hard rock and psy- 
chedelic alternative bands join to 
perform at the Ottobar on 2549 N. 
Howard St. Tickets are $10. Visit 
www.theottobar.com/ for more infor- 
mation. 


Tuesday, March 3 


4 p.m. Blue Plate Special 

On any given Tuesday, Ale Mary’s 
blue plate special could be pork 
chops, jambalaya or pepper steak 
with rice. The entree is chosen on 
the whim of co-owner Mary Riv- 
ers. Rest assured whatever she 
whips up will be delicious and 
will only cost $5.95. Ale Mary’s is 
located in Fells Point on 1939 Fleet 
St. Visit http:/koww.alemarys.com| 


for more information. 


8 p.m. Arbouretum 

Baltimore's folk-influenced psych 
rockers celebrate the release of 
their third full-length album, Song 
of the Pearl. Watch out for mad gui- 
tar solos. The band will play at the 
Talking Head Club downtown on 
407 E. Saratoga St. Tickets are $8. 
Visit http://www.sonarbaltimore.com/ 
flash.php for more information. — 
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Niblets 


By AARON SCHWEITZER 
For the News-| etter 


lhe most recent Buttered Nib- 
lets improv show last Saturday 
was novel in spades. ‘ 

Even sitting in the Arellano 
Theater waiting for it to begin 
Was an exercise in surreality, 
with music playing loudly and 
two Niblets dancing back-up (not 
lit up, mind you, but in the dark) 
to a dark, empty stage. Maybe it 
was the absence of lighting on 
the dancers or their positions, 
Where nobody would think to 
look, but the whole setup, de- 
spite is garishness, felt almost 
ambient, as though it didn’t re- 
ally register. 

There are some things you 
expect from an improvisational 
comedy show, whether it be an 
improvised show, as in a com- 
plete story, oraseries of vignettes. 
rhe first thing is novelty. A good 
performance requires spontane- 
ity — that the performer believes 
and acts like this is the first and 
only time that the act takes place. 
In improv, this is literally the 
case. ! 

The other thing is energy, 
a connection among the per- 
formers as well as between the 
performers and the audience. 





Improv requires more from the 
performers and, if done well, 
engenders more energy between 
the performers and the audience, 
because the audience often par- 
ticipates in setting the scene, and 
there is a shared wonder as the 
story unfolds. 

The Niblets accomplished just 
that. The show proper opened 
with the traditional rush from 
the wings to throw candy at the 
audience. Junior Kempton Bal- 
dridge’s introduction of who the 
Niblets are and what they would 
do in the coming hour seemed 
perfunctory, but this in itself is 
excusable. It was late February, 
after all, and most of the people 
there knew of, and had probably 
seen, the Buttered Niblets be- 
fore. However, the whole show 
seemed to take its cue from the 
introduction. 

The Niblets began their per- 
formance with a set of Arman- 
does. The Armando is a type 
of improv game in which the 
performers do a series of scenes 
based on a story told by a mem- 
ber of the audience. One Arman- 
do was based on a story told by 
junior Richard Zheng, a guest 
performer from Throat Culture 
who had been seated in the au- 
dience beforehand. It involved 


BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
In this sketch, played by junior Jeremy Bremer (center), the Buttered Niblets used 
a story from an audience member to improvise a dream sequence. 
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Sophomore Remy Patrizio and freshman Mike Zaccardo improvise a scene together. 


senior Mike Wills getting drunk 
or high and doing something 
funny, foolish or strange, such 
as telling everyone at a party he 
wanted to make out with them 
or walking through the woods 
to a rock, sitting on it for two 
hours and walking back. 

Out of this, the Niblets 
evolved several wacky scenar- 
ios, such as an artist growing 
a forest in his landlord’s apart- 
ment or a little leaguer sitting 
on a rock because he’s scared 
of his baseball coach. Other Ar- 
mandoes, based on stories told 
by audience members, led to 
scenes involving a man telling 
his girlfriend and his father that 
he plans to marry his mother, 
a herpes delivery service and 
a business where the employee 
contracts deadly diseases while 
his boss, through some un- 
known mechanism, profits. 

The Niblets next began a 
“dream viewing.” An audience 


member described his day, and 
based on the premise that the 
events of the day might show in 
a dream, the Niblets proceeded 
to evolve the dream. It began 
with a person making guacamo- 
le while being filmed and show- 
ered with instant oatmeal. The 
segment ended with that same 
person sitting in a chair, claim- 
ing that Hopkins was pretty 
OK, surrounded by the Niblets 
pouring hate onto the school, 
then onto him. 

Thethird game, “Soundtrack,” 
in which the scene was set by 
whatever track happened to 
come up on a CD, produced a 
scene where two United Na- 
tions ambassadors were courted 
by an interpreter, while a third 
tried to get a resolution passed. 
Another scene, revealed to be 
a portrait of “the economy in 
2009,” portrayed two penniless 
fops on the street getting char- 
ity from passers-by. 


Throughout, the Niblets 
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BMA features circus lite under the big top 


The BMA’s newest exhibit focuses on art inspired by the European circus community. | 


| testament to their craft that they 
| were able to draw the audience 


By GREG SGAMMATO 
Staff Writer 


Everyone knows the circus 
is a staple of everyone’s child- 
hood. The flashing lights, the el- 
ephants and lions, the acrobats 
— it’s perfect for ladies, gentle- 
men and the kid in all of us. 
What everyone may not know, 
however, is that the circus had 
a profound impact on European 
artists during the Belle Epoque 
period, which lasted from the 
late 19th century until after 
World War I. 

Open now until May 17, A 
Circus Family is a new exhibit at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art 
that showcases this very fasci- 
nation of artists with everything 
circus. When one considers it, 
this interest is quite natural. 
The circus, under French law, 


COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


prohibited the use of speech, 
instead monopolizing the spo- 
ken word for theater. Under this 
constraint, circus entertainers 
would resort to slaps, mimicry 
and a wide array of dramatic 
gestures. They would perform 
gravity-defying acts and dis- 
play exotic animals. Simply put, 
they showed what they could 
not say. Can one better describe 
the duty of an artist? 

Upon entering the first room 
of the exhibit, the most notable 
feature is not a piece of art- 
work but rather a half-circus 
tent that extends almost to the 
other side of the space. Red and 
white lights illuminate the tent 
and the area below it. Immedi- 
ately, the museum-goer feels 
drawn into the experience of 
the show — the very same feel- 
ings evoked by an actual circus 





Picasso's fascination with the circus is evident in works like The Acrobat Family (1906). 


are clearly at play. 

The subject of this first room 
is the changes in circus culture 
that accompanied the last years 
of the 19th century. One of the 
many changes brought about 
by Napoleon was an urban re- 
newal that resulted in the es- 
tablishment of permanent cir- 
cuses. These areas developed 
into communities in which 
entertainers would live along- 
side artists. One such place was 
Montmartre in Paris, the site of 
the Medrano Circus. Members 
of both high and low societies 
would venture to the circus, 
bringing with them a great deal 
of scandal. The works created 
in this time period would cel- 
ebrate the joyous nature of the 
period, while quietly hinting at 
more sinister themes: false com- 
mercialism and blatant sexual- 
ity inherent in the masquerade 
culture. 

One such painting is Mar- 
quettes Animées de Georges Ber- 
trand, created by Jules Chéret 
in 1890. This work features a 
woman wearing a bright, sun- 
ny dress, the center of which 
seems to explode with color. 
She appears weightless, floating 
within the canvas. Below her, 
though, a clown and harlequin 
lurk in shadow. They are happy, 
too, but in their mirth one can 
sense a tangible sense of mis- 
chief and cruelty. 

Another work that exem- 
plifies the spirit of this time is 
Manuel Orazi’s Loie Fuller at the 
Exposition Universelle, created in 
1900. Loie Fuller was an Ameri- 
can dancer who caused quite a 
stir in Paris. She would attach 
voluminous pieces of silk to 
poles tied to her arms to create 
constantly changing arcs and 
loops of color while barely mov- 
ing. The effect was a dreamlike, 
ethereal ambiance that capti- 
vated the Parisian audience. 
Orazi’s painting captures this 
state perfectly, employing 

See CIRCUS, PAGE B5 





inventive, creating scenarios 
that were funny and seemed 
to draw the audience in, but 


they didn’t back it up with en- | | 


ergy. The Niblets are a truly fine 
bunch of performers, and it is a 


along, but last Saturday they 


simply weren't invested in what | 
| they were doing. 


There was one moment, in 


| the midst of the dream-viewing, 


when the Niblets began singing 
in unison, where the energy they 


are capable of made it out onto | 


the stage. By and large, however, 


if there is such a thing as going | 


through the motions of improv, 


urday at Arellano. 

The Niblets, for their next 
shindig, need to devote less of 
their time and talent to coming 
up with stunts like the opening 
dancers and more energy to their 
performance. Novelty will come 
of its own accord; it is endemic to 
improv. 


DO YOU WANT... 


trade energy lor novelty at latest show Gender-benders take the 


stage at Peabody opera 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday night, the Pea- 
body Chamber Opera and the 
Peabody Opera Workshop per- 
formed several scenes from 
famous operas in unique and 
unexpected ways in “Opera 
Potpourri.” 

loday, opera can seem very 
foreign to the uneducated lis- 
tener; actors are ona stage in pe- 
riod costumes, singing in other 
languages to music that sounds 
antiquated. Even with subtitles, 
the words can be bland and the 
stories can be too complex and 
melodramatic. However, this is 
not the case for Peabody stu- 
dents who study opera and will 
one day perform at great opera 
houses around the world. How 
did they learn to appreciate this 
art form? 

There are aspects 
in opera that, when not over- 
looked, can appeal to more than 
just classical music afficiona- 
dos. For example, in the Opera 
Buffa (the Italian comic opera), 
there are more humorous ele- 
ments. Additionally, plots are 
taken from some of the classic 
and familiar tales of literature 
and mythology. 

Finally, study of the music 
reveals that the music still holds 
the same power and beauty in 
modern times. But one does not 
need to be a student at Peabody 
to appreciate opera. In fact, just 


several 


| attending a performance at Pea- 


body can make opera more ac- 
cessible. 
The night began with the 


| Peabody Chamber Opera per- 





| that was what they did last Sat- | 





forming selected scenes from La 
Calisto, an opera based on my- 
thology. 

The story focused on the 








character Giove (freshman Da- 
vid Diehl), who wants to seduce 
a woman named Calisto (played 
by both first-year MM student 
Nola Richardson and 
year GPD student Carolyn Pel- 
ley). However, she, like the god- 
dess Diana, wishes to remain 
a virgin. Mercurio (sophomore 
Po-Ching Chen) then tells Giove 
to take on the appearance of 
Diana in order to trick Calisto. 
The plot thickens when the real 
Diana (junior Elizabeth Hun- 
gerford) shows up and banishes 
Calisto. 

lo make the already exciting 
opera even more enjoyable, the 
Peabody Chamber Opera per- 
formed with a modern, 
different setting, According to 
the program, “The opera begins 
in heaven, which we imagine as 
an Italian restaurant, headquar- 
ters of the heavenly mob fam- 
ily.” 

The Godfather-esque atmo- 
sphere added greatly to the 
humor, as the opera was Ital- 
ian. Although the opera was in 
Italian, it was not a deterrent 
for anyone because there were 
English subtitles on top of the 
stage. The subtitles were easy to 
see while still watching the per- 
formance. 

The opera already had’ mis- 
taken identities that involved 
gender-switching (Giove trans- 
forming into Diana), but they 
also expanded on cross-dress- 
ing in order to add to the hu- 
mor. For example, Calisto’s older 
friend, Linfea, was played by 
freshman Tyler Lee, who sang 
about how “she” did not want 
to die a virgin. Additionally, 
Satirino, a teenage boy (first-year 
MM student Maggie Finnegan), 
overhears Linfea’s problems 
and “attempts to get lucky.” 


second- 


more 





COURTESY OF THE PEABODY INSTITUTE 


Simeone Tartaglione co-directed the music for the Peabody “Opera Potpourri”. 


a more spiritual understanding of the Bible? 


faith to be supported by understanding? 


to learn how Jesus healed? 


your religion to be practical? 


WE INVITE YOU TO FIND ANSWERS 


v 


v 


v 


and 10:00 -1:00 on Saturdays 


v 





Attend Sunday Services at 11:00AM or Sunday School for students 
up to age 20 


Come to the 8 PM Wednesday Meetings that include testimonies of healing 


Visit the Reading Room at the Rotunda Mall from 10:00-4:00 Mon-Fri 


Listen to the Christian Science Radio Broadcast every Sunday morning 


at 8:30 AM and at 12:00 midnight on WBAL radio 1090AM 


First Church of Christ, Scientist 


102 W. University Parkway (Across the road from JHU Athletic Fields 
Baltimore, MD 21210 Tel: 410 467 7974 
www.christiansciencemd.com 
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PEABODY, From Pace B3 
The orchestra also helped add 
to the humor of the 
When the house lights dimmed, 


evening 


the stage was empty, save for a 
student sleeping. The orchestra 
members walked on, woke him 
up, and they all sat down at their 
seats 

[he orchestra was composed 
of some interesting instruments, 
including harpsichords, Theo- 
rbo’s (a long-necked lute) and 
The instrumentalists 
also came equipped with a sign 
that read “Suoniamo per man- 
gia,” or “will play to eat,” which 
the actors generously noticed at 
the end. 

After the presentation of La 
Calisto, the Peabody Opera Work- 
performed from 
various Italian operas. Several of 
them did not seem foreign at all. 
Il Matrimonio Segreto (The Secret 
Marriage) portrayed a tale that 
would be relatable for anyone 
with a sibling. 

In the scene, the older sister 
Elisetta (first-year MM student 
Shanna Babbidge), has been en- 
gaged to a Count by her younger 
sister Carolina’s secret husband. 


recorders. 


shop scenes 








Andrew Sauvageau 
GPD student) and 
can find his antics with Rosina 
(senior BM student Yun Kyong 
Lee) funny. 


energetic 
(first-year 


Of course, Romeo and Juliet and 
Cinderella, are the most accesible 
as far as Operas are concerned, 
because nearly everyone is famil- 
iar with the famous plots. How- 
ever, to make La Cenerentola more 
interesting, the scene was set in 
a college dorm room with Cin- 
derella (first-year MM _ student 
Jennifer Hamilton), her calculus 
tutor Alidoro (second-year GPD 
student Hirotaka Kato) and her 
two roommates (first-year MM 
student Juliana Marin and junior 
Marisa Del Campo). In this mod- 
ern take of Cinderella, a Skype 
message even made an appear- 
ance. 

All the performances were 
very impressive. In the second 
half, the cross-dressing jokes 
became a little tiresome; there 
didn’t seem to be any real reason | 
why Orfeo in Orfeo ed Euridice | 
should be played by a girl. Short- | 
haired Madelyn Wanner (senior) 
had a wonderful voice, but the | 
scene was So serious that the role 





This is done should | 
with the in- have been | 
tentions of re- ‘The opera already had played by | 
vealing the se- A i ob & someone | 
cret marriage. mistaken identities that with the | 
However, involved gender-switching, P'°Pe? 
because Caro- gender. 
lina (first-year but they also expanded on __ The same | 
MM student : : complaint 
Liliana Castel- cross-dressing in order to holds true | 
blanco), kept add to the humor. for Romeo | 
the orchestra- and Juliet. 
tion of the en- Obvious- | 
gagement a secret, Elisettabegins ly, Megan Ihnen (second-year 
to act like royalty, and sibling MM_ student), though vocally 


rivalry ensues. Eventually, their 
aunt Fidalma (first-year MM stu- 
dent Alana Kolb) has to tear them 
apart. 

The workshop also per- 
formed scenes from II Barbiere di 
Siviglia (The Barber of Seville), 
I Capuleti e i Montecchi (Romeo 
and» Juliet), and La Cenerentola 
(Cinderella). Most people have 
already heard the famous Fi- 
garo number, performed by an 








sound, is not gender-qualified to 
play Romeo. 

Overall, this was a perfor- 
mance for anyone who believed | 
in the stereotype that opera is 
outdated and lacking in any- | 
thing humorous or modern. The 
Peabody students have found the 
fun in opera and going to one of 
their concerts is sure to change 
anyone’s mind about what opera 
is all about. 
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Gender-benders take the [ess is more with Oscar shorts at the Charles 
slage al Peabody opera 


By MURAT BILGEL 
Staff Writer 


If you are looking for some- 
thing that stands out from your 
ordinary Hollywood movie, try 
watching “The Oscar Nominated 
Short Films 2009” at the Charles 
Theatre. 

[his collection includes all of 
the nominees for Best Short Film, 
Animated and Best Short Film, 
Live Action as well as four highly 
commended short animations 
that did not make it to the nomi- 
nee ballot. After three and a half 
hours, you are bound to come out 
of the theater with lovely inspira- 
tion upon seeing these creative 
productions, 

The marathon of shorts begins 
with the animated nominees. 
Lavatory — Lovestory is a black- 
and-white Russian animation that 
focuses ona lonely woman who is 
in charge of a public bathroom. As 
she tries to uncover the identity of 
her secret admirer who leaves her 
flowers inthe money-jar, she expe- 
riences conflicting emotions rang- 
ing from the excitement of having 
finally found the man of her life to 
the frustration of not being able to 
discover who is bringing her the 
flowers. 

Oktapodi is a two-minute long 
animation that tells the story of 
two octopi lovers who would do 
anything to save each other from 
being made into food. The qual- 
ity of this highly dynamic French 
production is comparable to that 
of Pixar, and the story itself is 
highly entertaining. 

In La Maison en Petits Cubes, 
an old man is living alone in a 
town that has been submerged 
in water. As the water level rises, 
he has to climb up his house and 
build another room — a “cube” 
— on top for himself to live in. 
When he drops his favorite pipe 
through the trapdoors that con- 
nect each “cube,” he goes for a 
dive in order to retrieve it. 

As he descends through each 
cube, the memories return to 
him, and he relives each part of 
his life, from adulthood to child- 
hood. The slow-paced yet senti- 
mental story, which is a Japanese 
production despite the French 
title, is made stronger through 


| the hand-drawn look of the ani- 











ARTIST 


Plushgun 


ALBUM 


Pins & Panzers 


LABEL 


Tommy Boy 
RELEASED 


Feb. 17, 2009 








By the end of an interminable, 
windy,  stress-filled February, 
we could all probably use a little 
Plushgun in our lives. The debut 
from Brooklyn- see 
based Plushgun 
is a lovely, short 
but sweet offer- 
ing that stands 
out in a crush 
of similar indie 
synth-pop. With 
liberal swaths of 
keyboards, Dan- 
iel Ingala’s bom- 
bastic —_- vocals 
and _irrepress- 
ibly energetic lyrics, the lush 
atmosphere and spunky tone 
in this batch of 10 songs is most 
reminiscent of Stars (though a 
little less overblown). _ 

Opener “Dancing in a Mine- 
field” encapsulates the “devil 
may care attitude” right from the 
beginning. The track starts out 
deceptively brooding with slow- 















hushed vocals. Then, the synths 
kick in and drive the beat, weav- 
ing past exuberant lines like 
“And we were dropping bombs 
with our sneakers on / And ~ 
were dancing ina minefield with 





burning keyboards and Ingala's | 


i October 


breathlessly, whether it’s the bit- 
tersweet, nervous energy of lead 
single “Just Impolite,” Ingala’s 
sweetly hushed vocals paired with 
raucous, or the call-to-arms synths 
on “A Crush to Pass the Time.” And 
fittingly, they follow the midnight 
mood in “The Dark In You” with 
the endearingly lighthearted “Let 
Me Kiss You Now (And I'll Fade 
Away),” which grooves along on 
a handclap-accented ukulele beat 
before adding in piles of bouncy 
synths. 

It’s one of Plushgun’s strengths 
that Pins & Panzers never once 
loses its footing. Instead, the spirit 
of sheer bombast is maintained 
throughout, and 
even within each 
individual cut 
there are enough 
tempo mix-ups 
to keep every- 
thing consistent- 
ly fresh. These 
are the types of 
songs that would 
soundtrack the 
best type of ro- 
mantic comedy 
— nothing overtly cheesy, just a 
heartfelt, undeniable catchiness 
that you can’t help but adore. Plus, 
there's nothing like swirling dance 


__ beats to cure those February blues. 


— Melanie Love 
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mation and the touching music. 

Comedy made its presence 
known in the short-film catego- 
ries with This Way Up. The darkly 
comic film is about two morti- 
cians who are to retrieve a body 
for burial. However, at every sin- 
gle second of their journey they 
seem to encounter a problem that 
prevents them from completing 
their mission in a noble fashion. 

The Walt Disney animated 
short Presto proves to be as enter- 
taining as any full-length Disney 
movie. Presto is a magician who 
forgets to feed his rabbit before 
the show. When it is time for 
Presto to pull the rabbit from his 
magic hat, the rabbit decides to 
get his revenge from Presto for 
not feeding him, and the show 
turns out to be much different 
than Presto initially intended it 
to be. This fast-paced animation 
is bound to make viewers laugh 
hard! 

The five animated-short nomi- 
nees are followed by their live- 
action counterparts. 

The first, New Boy, is a com- 
edy-drama about a young Afri- 
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LABEL 
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Beirut’s newest album con- 
sists of two distinct EPs released 
together. March of Zapotec, cred- 


ited to Beirut, is Zach Condon’s’ 


souvenir of a recent trip to Oax- 
aca, Mexico. Holland, however, is 
credited to Realpeople, Condon’s 
electro-pop project from his pre- 
Beirut days. Following Beirut’s 
successful debut, Gulag Orke- 
star, and the critically acclaimed 
sophomore effort, The Flying 
Cup, the double EP comes after 













Thank Me Later, won't arrive until 
later this year, but there is plenty 
of his music circulating to keep 
fans satisfied. One example of this 
is his recent mixtape, So Far Gone, 
which was just released in Febru- 


“he Sprtde i 


a hiatus during which Condon 
traveled to Oaxaca, Mexico to 
create a soundtrack for a movie 
about Mexican immigrants. At 
first listen, it’s obvious that the 
double EP consists of two sepa- 
rate ventures by Condon, and 
it’s difficult not to create an aural 
divider between the two acts. 

March of Zapotec is the offspring 
of Condon’s recent infatuation 
with Mexican funeral bands. The 
EP, recorded in a short period with 
the Jimenez Band, displays influ- 
ences of traditional Oaxaca music. 
It gravitates away from Beirut’s 
trademark Balkan-infused sound, 
but the movements and arrange- 
ments still have the Condon seal. 
The horns and percussion are 
fashioned in a grandiose manner, 
and the result is a sound that has a 
loose and experimental feel. Con- 
don’s evolution as a musician is ev- 
ident but the arrangements seem a 
tad too brassy and cluttered; pre- 
cious vocals are overshadowed by 
the powerful and mournful sound 
of the Jimenez band. 

The opening track “El Zocalo” 
is too reminiscent of parade mu- 
sic. “La Llorona” and “The Wife” 
are heavily laden with the sud- 


The rapid-fire rhymes continue 
on “Ignant S**™*.” Drake raps non- 
stop and ruthlessly, boasting his 
charisma as well as his skills on 


the mic. He ends his verse vith a tyle 


barrage of punch- 
lines. Li’ Wayne 
lends a verse on 
the track, not 
holding back as_ 









COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWTXERRA.INFO 
The animated short film La Maison en Petits Cubes, from Japan, received an Academy Award at last Sunday's ceremony. 


can boy named Joseph who had 
to leave his country to escape 
war. Now, he must try to adapt 
to his new school in Ireland. In 
between flashbacks to his school- 
ing in Africa, the movie flows 
smoothly, conveying the experi- 
ence of Joseph as he starts fitting 
in with his new classmates and 
making friends with the class- 
room bullies. The acting of the 
children is absolutely wonderful 
and captures the full interest of 
the audience. 

Set during the Holocaust, 
Spielzeugland (Toyland) tells the 
story of a German woman who 
searches in desperation for his 
son, who she believes might have 
decided to accompany his Jewish 
blood-brother to a Nazi concen- 
tration camp. This short movie 
is certainly not short on emotion, 
and the ending is a heartbreaking 
moment that makes the audience 
smile at the same time. 

Grisen (The Pig) questions the 
importance of religious rights 
versus personal freedoms in 
Denmark. An old man, Asbjorn, 
is admitted to the hospital due to 


den brass movements that risk 
sounding dissonant. The highlight 
is the waltzy “The Shrew,” which 


is the only track in March in which 


Condon’s musi- 
cal genius shines 
through. The blar- 
ing horns comple- 
ment Condon’s 
mournful vocals 
and a movement 
midway through 
the song is quite 
captivating. Over- 
all, March of Za- 
potec is an experi- 
ment, the result of 
the spontaneous decision to record 
an EP in Mexico. 

If the March of Zapotec is at 
times bold and discordant, Hol- 
land is definitely more satisfying 
in its calmness. Written and re- 
corded in Condon’s NYC apart- 
ment, the EP is a bared-down 
unassuming collection of songs. 


The tracks exhibit ‘80s synth-. 


pop influences but there are still 
some traces of the Balkan influ- 
ences heard in Gulag Orkestar. 
Holland's atmospheric electronic 


lo-fi melodies hint at Brooklyn — 












“Lets Call It Off” is rather él 
and sensual, Drake picks 
tempo on “Best I Ever Had” 


switches up 
eh | 










up the 





colorectal problems, and dur- 
ing his stay, he grows a strong 
connection to a painting of a 
pig that is hanging on the wall 
across his bed. However, after 
the arrival of a Muslim patient, 
who shares the room with 
him, Asbjorn finds out that 
the painting of the pig was re- 
moved due to the request of the 
Muslim family. Determined to 
get the painting back hanging 
on the wall, Asbjorn decides to 
take the matter in his hands. 
The Oscar nominees for 
short films are often over- 
looked. However, these short 
productions can sometimes 
leave a much greater impact 
on the audience than any ma- 
jor Hollywood production can, 
as they effectively address the 
most humane feelings in sucha 
small and compact framework. 
In the end, La Maison en 
Petits Cubes won the Oscar for 


best short animation and Spiel- 


zeugland got the best live-action 
short. Check them out at the 
Charles to decide if the Acad- 
emy got it right. 


Condon’s voice layered over 
a downtempo electronic beat. 
The familiar horns and strings 
don’t distract your ear from 
Condon’s_ vo- 
cals, but rath- 
er, they serve 
to enhance the 
vocals. It’s fun 
to hear Con- 
don’s brand of 
upbeat electro 
dance music 
in the clos- 
ing track “No 
Dice.” While 
it doesn’t fea- 
ture Condon’s voice — Beirut’s 
strongest asset — it’s easy to 
enjoy the melodies nostalgic of 
a video game theme. 

March of Zapotec/Holland’s 
‘common theme is that they 
are both tangents. March of 
Zapotec demonstrates that 
-Condon’s venture into differ- 


"ent sound has potential. Hol- 


_ land is a pleasant departure 

but perhaps the result is only 
pleasant because it is a bit too 
fam liar; the EP sounds like 
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On Friday night, pre-pu- 
bescent girls sporting skinny 
jeans and heavy eyeliner 
were packed into Ram’s Head 
Live! There were a few floppy- 
haired boys skulking 
the edges of the ve 
bing their heads to the music, 
but the crowd was predomi- 
nately young and female. 
Their hands were slashed 
with permanent marker, pro- 
claiming 


about 
crowd bob- 


each and every one 
under the age of 21, but they 
pressed up against the bar- 
rier eagerly nonetheless. This 
is the scene that awaited me 
when I attended City’s Take 
Action Tour featuring Meg & 
Dia, Breathe Carolina, Every 
Avenue, Anarbor and Cute is 
What We Aim For Although | 
had interviewed lead guitar- 
ist Jeff Czum the week before, 
nothing could have prepared 
me for the sheer hormonal ex- 
citement of countless teenage 
girls breathlessly awaiting the 
set of Cute Is What We Aim 
For. 

[reached Ram's Head just in 
time to sée them take the stage 
amid catcalls and deafening 
screeches. Frontman Shaant 
Hacikyan smoothly worked 
the crowd, strutting across the 
stage while introducing his fel- 
low band members; Jeff Czum 
on lead guitar and Dave Mel- 
illo on bass said “hello” while 
drummer Mi key Lasa ponara 
and rhythm guitarist Clark 
Spurlock maintained more si- 
lent presences. 

bah ee 
launched into 
a setlist heavy 
on songs from 


their second 
album Rota- 
tion, which fea- 
tures singles 
such as “Prac- 
tice Makes 
Perfect” and 


“Hollywood.” However, they 
did manage to sneak in a few 
crowd favorites from Same Old 
Blood Rush with a New Touch. 
Among these were *Lyri- 
cal Lies” and “The Curse of 
Curves.” These songs were 
greeted with affectionate 
screams from the crowd. 

The sound system worked 
perfectly. Hacikyan could be 


Last Week Live 


Cute Is What We 
Aim For 
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Pop-punk band Cute Is What We Aim For played this weekend at Rams Head Live!, appealing to their pre-pubescent fanbase. 


heard clearly over the din of 
drum and guitar. Luckily, none 
of these became deafening. A 
mosh pit started; boys threw 
themselves headfirst into each 
other, elbows and knees flying. 

One lucky male got kicked in 
the groin, and he stumbled from 
the pit, face twisted in pain. Mean- 
while, the less violently-inclined 


crowd — surfed 
until — security 
helpfully set 


them down and 
shooed them 
off. They waved 
cheerfully to 
the band as they 
tripped past the 
barricades. The 
enthusiasm was 
flattering, if unwarranted; the 
music was too pop-oriented and 
not punk enough for such high- 
energy participation from the 
crowd. 

Onstage, Hacikyan head- 
banged earnestly, flipping his 
hair from eyes and crooning to 
the audience. He and Melillo 
bantered familiarly, speech liber- 
ally salted with curse words that 


gave the high school attendees 
a guilty thrill at their easy pro- 
fanity. Czum stayed stage right 
while Hacikyan and Melillo 
whirled around every available 
space. Melillo was particularly 
energetic, leaping onto the drum 
risers to play to Lasaponara, 
leaning against the lead singer 
to play to the crowd and clam- 
bering onto yet another block to 
join Hacikyan and Czum under 
the blaring lights. He slipped, 
fell and rolled around before 
regaining his bearings. Impres- 
sively, he continued to play the 
entire time. 

The night ended somewhat 
abruptly. Cute is What We Aim 
For did not play encores, but they 
extended their set by two songs 
in compensation. The lights 
dimmed until only Hacikyan and 
Czum, the founding members, 
were lit, and they eased into an 
acoustic version of “Lyrical Lies” 
in a fit of nostalgia. 

The crowd ate it up. They took 
out cell phones and waved them 
like lighters. Although the crowd 
was a younger, more’ techno- 
logically-savvy generation than 














our parents’, the sentiment re- 
mained the same. 

When the last chord died, 
Melillo, Spurlock and Lasapo- 
nara appeared again for a rous- 
ing rendition of “There's a Class 
for This,” a sudden switch from 
the slow ballad that was played 
just minutes before. 

They powered through the 
song, wailing “Drama doesn’t 
follow me/ It rides on my 
back/ I may be ugly but they 
sure like to stare.” At the fin- 
ish, Hacikyan threw himself 
into the crowd, and the noise 
level increased exponentially 
as hands groped at him, hop- 
ing to touch his T-shirt, his 
face and his hands. 

At 11 p.m. the concert was 
over. Kids, who were moments 
ago dancing carelessly, pulled 
out cell phones and called their 
parents who were waiting just 
outside. With the early end to 
the concert, they were probably 
in bed before midnight. It was a 
short night, but also a good one 
on all accounts. 


—Hsia- Ting Chang 





ATTENTION SENIORS: 
ANNOUNCING THE 2009 SUDLER ARTS PRIZE 


Youre good and you know it. PROWE IT. 


¢ Toot your own horn 
Tell your own story 
¢ Sing your heart out 


Surprise us. Now is not the time to be modest. 









BMA features circus 
life under the big top 


From CIRCUS, pace B3 
almost every color in the spec- 
trum while blending them seam- 
lessly; It’s impossible to tell where 
one color ends and another be- 
gins. In this way, the artist blends 
reality just as Fuller did. 

[he second room features the 
work of the most famous artist of 
the period, Pablo Picasso. Indeed, 
the Spanish artist had a passion 
for circus entertainers; he iden- 
tified with them because they 
lived a marginalized life based 
on artistic skill, as he did. He was 
especially interested in saltim- 
banques, or acrobats, because 
they belonged to a lower social 
class compared to many other 
entertainers. 

Their subsequent pain and 
strife appealed to the artist’s emo- 
tional concern. One piece that 
conveys this very sentiment in his 
“Two Acrobats with a Dog.” The 
two figures are presumably broth- 
ers, one being older and taller 
than the other. The older brother 
carries a sack meant to contain all 
his worldly possessions. There is a 
tangible sorrow in their faces, con- 
veying the harsh realities of their 
lives. The vacant background, too, 
shows that they are wanderers 
with no home to call their own. 

Moving to the third room, the 
theme is now the school of Paris, 


comprised of modern artists active 
in the early-20th century. The style 
of cubism surrounds the spectator, 
and Picasso’s work is again dis- 
played. Within a small enclave, one 
can witness the short movie Come 
to the Circus (1948), directed by J. 
Lods, providing a moving glimpse 
of an actual circus. The dark circu- 
lar space, too, effectively simulates 
the circus experience. 

The last room is a tribute to 
Fernand Léger’s magnificent book 
Cirque, which is a collection of 
texts and drawings of circus life. 
The pages of this work are dis- 
played around the perimeter of 
the room in glass cases, drawing 
the spectator along the path of the 
book itself. The book features ut- 
terly surreal visions of the circus 
that are brought to life by an array 
of colors even more exaggerated 
than those of the actual circus. 

This book has an additional 
meaning, though: “cirque” can 
mean circle, as well as circus, in 
French. Léger was aware of the 
meaning within this word; he 
appreciated the unity of the cir- 
cus, the circular ring, the circles 
through which animals jumped, 
the constant rotation of perform- 
ers and audiences. It’s fitting that 
such a spectacular exhibit closed 
with such a deep and meaning- 
ful work of art. 
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Léger's Cirque, a collection of drawings of circus life, is now on display at the BMA. 


SIT getintothearts jhu.edu/sudierprize/ 
to find out HOW YOU CAN WIN $1,500. 


DEADLINE: March 13, 2009 
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By SAZ tull-sleeve tattoos, pictures of his 
kids in his office, but apparently, 
no name.) 

50 bucks | have a nose ring,” | replied 
bu woozily 
hae Make sure you eat some- 


lirror thing today,” he replied. “And 


|, 'm don’t go swimming for the next 


n con Six weeks.” 
“I have a nose ring,” I repeat- 
only ed. I’m told this became my ir- 
he room _ ritating mantra for the entirety 
obbing in of the bus ride back to campus, 
e intensi interspersed with the occasional 
ack down bout of staring into the bus’s re- 
which my  flective window and crooning 
trap “shiny!” in the manner of Sauron 


ning, Or a similarly glitter-deranged 
mwith five-year-old. 

“Does Yes, I — who cower before 
pain, needles, blood, sterile envi- 
ronments and men with tattoos 
~ had willingly subjected myself 
to piercing my nose with what 
felt like a flaming saber for the 
sake of having something spar- 
kly on it. Vaccines, feh — those 
hurt, and should be avoided at all 


routinely lead to 
ould you Say 
» put that 


all your 


rcer asked 
a pock- 


t nostril, colorful 
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costs. Decorative flesh-rending? 
Bring. It. On. 

My fourth piercing, and 
my most painful, was also the 
most controversial. Sickeningly 
pleased with my bravery and 
new glittery beauty, I posted 
several myspace-style shots on 
Facebook, tagging siblings, cous- 
ins and an assortment of people 
who didn’t care at all, captioning 
my vanity with a “HAY GUYZ 
PLZ DON’T TELL MY PARENTS 
KTHX.” “What's next?” I could 
almost hear my (ultra-conserva- 
tive) father lecturing. “Pagan rit- 
uals in the backyard? Drug use? 
Premarital sex? Or, God forbid, a 
tattoo?” My mother’s haranguing 
would be more practical. “Adi,” 
she would say. “You do realize 
you're a Middle Eastern Jew. Why 
would you draw more attention to 
your nose?” 

But I didn’t pierce my nose 
to piss off my parents, or even 
to distract onlookers from my 
nose’s generous Semitic propor- 


lercl 


Rumor has it that the scarf originated in Ancient Rome as the “sudarium,” which is 
the Latin word for “sweat cloth.” This lovely headgear was used to wipe the sweat off 
the hardworking brow of the dashing Romans as they exercised. Soon after, it became 
wildly popular and began to be used knotted as a belt or hung over one’s neck. Sounds 
strangely familiar. 

in warm countries, they were used to keep the sweat out of people’s eyes, while in 
colder climes, scarves kept everyone's ears and neck warm. Interestingly, in many cul- 
tures, scarves are used in conservative societies as a method to preserve modesty. 

In Islamic cultures, scarves are used as a way to dress modestly, as advised in the 
Koran. For Muslim women, this translates into wearing a head scarf that covers at least 
the -woman’s head and hair, known as a “hijab.” Orthodox Judaism has modesty codes 
known as “tzniut.” These codes vary depending on tradition; some dictate that married 
women must cover their hair. Other religions dictate the covering of one’s hair for mod- 
esty, including Mennonite Christian denominations and Hindus. 

Scarves continue to be used for religious purposes today, but they also have been ad- 
opted into popular culture. Many celebrities have made their use of scarves iconic. Greta 
Garbo, the 1920s Swedish actress, put Hollywood scarves on the map. She wore them 
in both her films and in daily life. Her incorporation of scarves into the Golden Age of 
Cinema made her seem alluring and mysterious. Other actresses with looks defined by 





tions with some well-placed 
coruscation. | pierced my nose 
for the same reason that people 
wear eyeliner or dye their hair or 
slip rings on their fingers: quite 
simply, I thought it was pretty. | 
thought it would add some spice, 
some dimension to an already 
dramatic face. I can’t change the 
stud yet — I have to wait roughly 
45 years until my abused nostril 
heals — but when I can, you bet 
I'll be using my nose to acces- 
sorize. It makes the whole, some- 
what arduous, process of pierc- 
ing and aftercare totally worth 
it, despite the annoyance of stag- 
gering home from the library at 3 
a.m. and having to bathe my nose 
in foamy antibacterial solution 
before I can collapse. 

I confessed a week later, 
scared my parents would find the 
charge slip from the Baltimore 
Tattoo Museum and assume the 
worst: tramp stamp, tribal pat- 
tern. I wanted to alleviate their 
potential grief as quickly as pos- 
sible, but also I didn’t want them 
to kill me under a misapprehen- 
sion and then have no place to 
bury me. (Tattoos are so off lim- 
its for Orthodox Jews; that one, 
sadly enduring, myth claims that 
tattooed Jews can’t be interned in 
a Jewish cemetery.) 

I took their disapproval on the 
nose (oh, snap), with a stiff upper 
(as yet unpierced) lip, sure they 
would come around. And they 
did. I guess they realized what I 
hadn't realized: piercing my nose 
was an act neither of rebellion nor 
of pure vanity, but of indepen- 
dence. It’s a choice. And though it 
isn’t earth-shattering or globally 
significant, it’s still nice to be able 
to make it. Plus, it’s shiny. 
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Op8 TO MY OBLL PHONE 


i i Il phone: 
this song of my cel n 
The braest and dearest friend I’ve sitet pa 
And while many different versions I have known, 
of them was bad. 
Gea got the first, I shall always sheng 
(Even though it was a long time ago, in seven grade.) 
The gift of it brightened up that bleak Decem ey 
And since then, in my purse it has corey stayed. 
How I loved to change the faceplates! 
For my old-school Nokia, I had such a collection. 
And while its ringing got me in trouble on a lot of dates, 


Never once did it land me in detention. 


1 days, I was known throughout the school 
ean six eho had her phone on her at all times, 
People would ask to use it every day, as a general rule, 
To call their parents to pick them up when the bell chimes, 
And as we got older, many of my friends got cell phones, 
And I was so happy to have people to call and to text, 
We were constantly connected; it was great to not be so 


lone. : 
Wigtikere the Verizon bills so high that year? My parents 


were perplexed. 

Then ais friends all joined the “In” network, 

And the money problems were fixed, 

But soon after my parents went berserk, ’ 
Because at college, once again, phone loyalty was mixed. 


As time went on, I had to update, 

From flip, to touch, to slide. 

There were so many choices in a new mate, _ 
It was always so hard to decide. f 
But in the end, it does not matter 

What kind of phone I own, 

For all I need is to hear my friends’ chatter, 
And receive texts so I’m in the know. 







My phone is my constant companion, is 

I don’t think I could care more about it, ee 
And if someone dropped it into a canyon, : 

I don’t think I could live without it. 


-Julia Dischell 








tohit Dasgupta 
Freshman 


COURTESY OF ROHIT DASGUPTA 


The best way to describe Rohit is that he is a 
complete “people flirt.” He is probably one of the 
most outgoing, friendly and sincere people I have 
met here at Hopkins! I cannot imagine this guy 
ever being bored here at Hopkins, because besides 
being a chemical and biomolecular engineer ma- 
jor, he also makes time to write for JHU Politik, 
conduct research on microgrippers at the Gracias 
Lab, row on men’s crew, work on the student ad- 
missions advisory board and work as a student 
staffer at the Digital Media Center! Wow, way to 
stay involved! Maybe that is why Rohit wishes he 
had as many arms as an octopus, so that he could 
get everything done faster and perhaps have time 
for more. Hard working, funny and has a knack for 
making a situation funny/awkward is the way Ro- 
hit describes himself. Perhaps he gets his unique 
humor from his favorite show Scrubs. Rohit really 
likes Kal Penn and the movie Namesake and would 
have Kal star as himself in a movie that would 
combine Hollywood and Bollywood themes (with 
lots of people dancing and, of course, one scene 
with an elephant). 

This tech-savvy guy can show you a thing or 
two when it comes to gadgets and multimedia. 
Just stop by the DMC and he would be happy to 
show you what I mean. Besides, he hangs out at 
the DMC a lot, especially now that they have an 
awesome game lounge where he can chill with 
friends and play PS2 and XBOX 360 after a long 
day. 

Row! to the important stuff — how to get a date 
with this busy guy! Rohit looks for an attractive 
face, a girl who likes to stay fit, a good sense of hu- 
mor and someone who is very caring. Dishonesty, 
lying, cheating, overconfidence and, don’t forget, 
diseases are all turn-offs for him. A perfect first 
date would involve an evening where they first do 
something active, like go bowling or ice-skating, 
then go eat dinner at a nice restaurant and then 
just hang out together having fun the rest of the 
time, maybe watch a good movie. So, all of you 
nice girls out there, this sweetie pie will definitely 
not be single for long, because he is, of course, 
willing to make time for that special someone 

_ when she comes along! 


He wah Cn Ay eee Pad me ne chaeey 





their scarves are Princess Grace Kelly and Audrey Hepburn. 


-Heather Barbakoff 


Cecily Aleem 
Senior 





Hey ya'll, I definitely have found the sweetest 
girl on campus — no questions asked! Cecily is 
the epitome of a Southern Belle, and she is look- 
ing for that special gentleman to sweep her off 
her feet. Miss Cecily is all about Southern hos- 
pitality and Southern living, and the only thing 
she loves more than the South is SEC football 
(GO DAWGS). She is a not only a true friend and 
keen listener but also has a heart of gold. She 
puts those valuable traits to good use as a mem- 
ber of APTT (A Place To Talk). Like any South- 
erner, Cecily enjoys listening to country music 
and eating a good steak, not to mention cooking 
one as well. She loves to cook: Whether it be In- 
dian or Southern comfort, Cecily loves being in 
the kitchen making delicious food. Maybe you 
will be the lucky guy who will get to enjoy it! 

This Southerner is a lover of all animals, but 
dogs hold a special place in her heart. Cecily 
would even go as far as to compare herself to a 
maltipoo and does not trust people who do not 
like dogs. Her dogs, family and friends are the 
most important things in her life, and she values 
them dearly. 

You can find Cecily at her favorite spot on 
campus with her friends: out on the Beach when 
it is warm outside. When she has free time (a 
truly rare occasion at Hopkins) she enjoys try- 
ing new restaurants in Baltimore, shopping and 
spending time with friends — even if that means 
just being a bum and doing nothing. 

Ok so now for the important part: what this 
beautiful belle is looking for in that special 
someone. He needs to be friendly, genuine, hon- 
est and have a nice smile and kind heart. A big 
turn-off for Cecily (and most girls in general) is 
a guy who cheats and lies — those are definite 


deal breakers. Her perfect first date would be a — 


picnic on a sailboat, because it is just so romantic 
and something out of a movie! (Think Gone With 
the Wind) So calling all Ashley Wilkes and Rhett 
Butlers, your Scarlett awaits, except this one defi- 
nitely won't be waiting for long! 
-Rachel Epstein 
To nominate someone for Hot at Hopkins, e-mail 
ynl@jhunewsletter.com 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
Accessorize your outfits, because, 
frankly, they’re starting to look re- 
ally bland and boring lately and 
could use a change. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

With a friend like you ... I hope 
our friends have other friends. 
ecause the thought of hanging 

out with you and only you... 





Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
ings that matter in life: success, 


happiness, money, education, 
money, love, freedom, money, 
‘ood, money... 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Like many others, you have fall- 
en into a second semester slump. 
Chin up, only a little more than a 
week until Spring Break! 


Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Hats go on your head. When your 
hair is ugly. Like yours was today. 
And the day before. Buy one. it 
will help. 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Or just not showering? That helps 
to make you look better also. And 
smell better, too. Just a friendly 
suggestion! : 
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Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
Not that you're not cute or any- 


thing ... but you're not cute or any- 
thing. So stop acting like you are. 
nd cover yourself! 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Ogs are great pets. But cats are 
tter pets. Got a problem with 
that? Because if you do, you're just 
plain wrong! 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 

In lifé, we have to sometimes 
compromise. Which is why you 
should compromise and pay for 
my lunch. 


Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

esigner brands may cost a lot, 
but t ey are sometimes surpris- 
ingly ugly. You don’t always get 
what you pay for... ; 
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S are best when they're free. _ 
Pretend you're a prospective stu- 
dent and nab a tote _admis- 
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Hemingway Autopsy 
Novel a Success! Mercy 
Hospital, not so much 





The Stranger 












THE STEROIDS 
ALSO HELPED 
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MORE THAN JUST AN ECONOMIC RECESSION... 


THEY DON’T PAY ME 
ENOUGH FOR THIS 
COMMERCIAL... 


Pun Intended 


By Saumya Gurbani 
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His response: “Holy ----”. 





Quentin & Sam By Jane Yee 





SOME OF AMERICA’S RECENT INVENTIONS: IT’S APPARENT THAT WE 


ue to a recent slew 
of attacks, the Mer- 
cy Hospital in Du- 
luth, Minn. is clos- 
ing this week. 

“It’s a sad day for all of us,” 
Arnya Swlarlafson, a nurse who 
is relocating to the Mayo clinic, 
said. “This hospital has been 
great to all of us in so many ways, 
apparently it hasn't been great to 
the patients, but it has been great 
to us.” 

For the past few weeks the 
Mercy Hospital has been under 
investigation following multiple 
accusations of extreme medical 
malpractice have been aimed 
at the hospital and its doctors 
(for a more specific definition 
of extreme medical malpractice 
contact former vice presidential 
candidate John Edwards on his 
twitter account http://twitter.com/ 
johnedwards; he would really ap- 
preciate it, he’s really very lone- 
ly). 

The whole controversy arose 
following the attempted heart 
transplant of David Monroe. 
Monroe, then 27, was in desper- 
ate need of a heart transplant 
following a particularly trauma- 
tizing break-up. All seemed to 
go well during the operation but 
in the hours following it, Mon- 
roe reported “intense pain” and 
that “it feels like a battle is go- 
ing on in my chest.” In response, 
the fine medical professionals at 
Mercy _—_ Hospi- 
tal tested for all 
problems which 
these symptoms 
could possibly 
reflect: angina, 


USING NATURAL MALE 
ENHANCEMENT WILL 
MAKE YOU BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL 
RACECAR DRIVER! 
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By Ruchee Shrestha 
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chest trauma, insomnia, internal 
bleeding, civil unrest and so on. 
However, upon Monroe’s rather 
entertaining autopsy it appeared 
that something far more like 
his description had actually oc- 
curred. 

Medical Examiner Gene Ka- 
sinski’s report read more like an 
Ernest Hemingway novel about 
the Spanish Civil War, then an 
autopsy report. 


Mr. Monroe’s chest cav- 
ity appeared to have been beaten by 
some bludgeoned object, such as the 
heart. It appears that in the heat of 
rebellion, the internal organs simply 
could not take it. You only heard the 
statement of the loss. You did not 
see the father fall as Pilar made him 
see the fascists die in that story she 
had told by the stream. You knew 
the father died in some courtyard, or 
against some wall, or in some field or 
orchard or at night, in the lights of a 
truck beside some road. You had seen 
the lights of the car from down the 
hills and heard the shooting and af- 
terwards you had come down to the 
road and found the bodies. You did 
not see the mother shot, or the sister 
or the brother. You heard about it; 
you heard the shots, and you saw the 
bodies. 


Third Person Objective By B. G. Warner 
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Jeremy Bremer 
Kierkegaard’s Smile 
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While it wasn’t the best read 
I’ve had for awhile, Kasinski’s in- 
teresting use of language of un- 
usual aesthetical sense won me 
over in the end. If nothing else, 
this face-paced rollercoaster ride 
of an autopsy will keep you oc- 
cupied on the crapper for hours 
on end. Available from Penguin 
books ($24.66). 

The following week, a woman 
by the name of Sally Salisbury, 
52, came in complaining of stom- 
ach pain related to her recent 
five-day eating binge. Following 
much deliberation, the Mercy 
team decided that a kidney trans- 
plant would be the best way to 
go. Without much trouble, they 
found a match for her and were 
in surgery. This is that point 
at which true trouble began to 
brew. 

“It was shocking truly shock- 
ing,” Dr. Charles Kariban said, 
“not to mention quite a bit pain- 
ful.” 

In Kariban’s written account, 
later published at trial (available 
from Harper Collins Press, $3.62), 
he verified earlier rumors that 
the kidney had attacked the en- 
tire surgery team, Mrs. Salisbury 
(now divorced), as well as several 
people waiting in front of it at the 
vending machine upon its exit. In 
the autopsy report, Ms Kasinski 
once again had a chance to work 
her magic. 

It appeared that this particu- 
lar kidney, cho- 
sen for the oper- 
ation, had quite 
a hankering for 
Payday bars. 
This appeared 
to be the leading cause that led 
to its rebellion. The world breaks 
everyone, and afterwards, many 
are strong in the broken places. 
But those that will not break, it 
kills. It kills the very good and 
the very gentle and the very 
brave impartially. If you are 
none of these you can be sure it 
will kill you too, but there will 
be no special hurry. According 
to all reports, the kidney is still 
at large. 

Following these magical and 
moving accounts by Ms Kasin- 
ski, the hospital was temporarily 
closed down due to “rebellious 
transplant organs.” That tempo- 
rary hiatus eventually became 
permanent, leading to Arnya Sw- 
larlafson, and many others like 
her, moving on to bigger and bet- 
ter things at the Mayo Clinic. 


kK 


On the whole, Bremer’s diag- 
nosis of Mercy Hospital (available 
from Oxford University Press, 
$17.76) fails miserably and lacks 
any sort of focus. However, I did 
quite enjoy Kasinski’s synthesis 
of Hemingway’s brute style with 
her irreverent humor provided by 
the autopsy material. It is truly a 
great read on the crapper. 
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Global warming delays ozone repair 


Computer modeling suggests climate change has adverse effects on protective ozone layer 


By AMY DUSTO 
Staff Writer 


A new report from Darryn 
Waugh of the Earth and Plan- 
etary Sciences Department and 
his colleagues suggests that fu- 
ture patterns of air circulation 
in the atmosphere may prevent 
ozone levels from returning to 
their normal levels. 

Ozone, which absorbs danger- 
ous ultraviolet radiation before it 
hits the Earth’s surface, has been 
depleted in recent decades due to 
the release of various chemicals 
into the atmosphere. 

Part of a much larger collab- 
orative project with the NASA 
Goddard Space Flight Center in 
Greenbelt, Md., this ozone study 
was based on a computer model 
looking into future climate con- 
ditions. 

The model was chosen for be- 
ing a “middle of the road” sce- 
nario, according to Waugh, and 
factored in aspects such as the 
concentrations of carbon dioxide 
and greenhouse gasses, tempera- 
ture and air circulation. 

How accurate was this model? 
“We don’t know,” Waugh said. 
“If we take a different course, im- 
pacts could be different.” 

The model found non-uniform 
changes in future ozone con- 
centrations in different regions 
of the stratosphere. In the tropi- 
cal lower stratosphere, the main 
change is an increased speed of 
air circulation. This faster mov- 
ing air makes it more difficult for 
the chemical reactions that pro- 
duce ozone to occur, resulting in 
decreased ozone levels. 

In contrast, increasing con- 
centrations of carbon dioxide in 
the upper stratosphere (40 to 50 
kilometers up) actually cool the 
region, opposite of what they 
do in the lower part of the atmo- 
sphere. 

This cooling slows the rate of 
ozone destruction. As a result, 
the ozone concentrations here 
remain elevated for longer — the 

ozone builds up in the upper 
stratosphere. 

So if the ozone destruction is 
increasing in the lower strato- 
sphere but decreasing in the up- 


Ozone * September 6, 2000 « Total Ozone Mapping Spectrometer (TOMS) 
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This 2006 digitized satellite image shows a hole in the ozone layer over Antarctica. 


per stratosphere, shouldn't the 
effects cancel out? Not exactly. 

The global warming effects 
Waugh and colleagues observed 
in the model are regionally dif- 
ferent. In the tropics, the in- 
creased circulation of the lower 
stratosphere wins out, and we 
see more ozone destruction. 

In the Southern mid-latitudes, 
the increased destruction of the 
lower layer is cancelled out by 
the decreased destruction in the 
upper layer. In the Northern mid- 
latitudes, the cooling effect in the 
upper stratosphere dominates, 
and more ozone is conserved. 

“As it turns out, regional dif- 
ferences are not based on what 
greenhouse gasses are pro- 
duced,” Waugh said. The differ- 
ences really arise from changes in 
the rate of air circulation, which 
affect the rate of ozone destruc- 
tion reactions in the atmosphere. 

Ozone is produced in the 
stratosphere by chemical reac- 
tions involving UV radiation and 
other compounds like green- 
house gasses. 

The reactions depend on the 
temperature and always on the 


rate at which the air is flowing 
(circulation) — if the air is mov- 
ing more quickly, the chemicals 
have less time in contact to react 
with one another. 





What do the regional differ- 


ences in global warming tell us 


| early days of the uni- 


about “going green?” The solu- | 


tion is the what we have known 
for years — reduce our emissions 
globally. 

Where the pollutants origi- 
nated is not a factor in the strato- 
sphere ozone reactions; they all 
get mixed together rather thor- 
oughly at those heights. 

It is clear from Waugh’s study 
that there is more to the story of 
global warming than simply our 


greenhouse gas emissions. Cli- | 
stitution based in Pasadena, Ca- 


mate change, especially varia- 
tions in air circulation and tem- 
perature due to the buildup of 
carbon dioxide, will play a large 
role in dictating the concentration 
of ozone in Earth’s atmosphere. 
The study should help scien- 
tists to determine more precisely 
the causes and sources of region- 
al global warming, helping us 


our atmospheric impact. 





Air particles raise risk of childhood asthma 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


It is widely believed that poor 
air quality can trigger an asth- 
ma attack in those who already 
have the illness. New evidence 
from scientists at the School of 
Medicine and Bloomberg School 
of Public Health suggests that 
problems with 
indoor air quality 
can cause serious 
respiratory prob- 
lems in asthmatic 
children. 

The report, 
which appears in 
the February issue 
of Environmental 
Health Perspectives, 
is the culmination 
of a_ six-month 
study of young 
children. The re- 
searchers, led by 
Meredith McCor- 
mack of the medi- 
cal school, found 
that increased 
levels of particu- 
late matter in the 
air of children’s 
homes causes in- 
creased asthma- 
like symptoms, 
as well as an in- 
creased use of 

medications, like albuterol inhal- 
ers, that protect the airway. 

From these results, the scien- 
tists conclude that reducing in- 
door particulate levels may lead 
to a decrease in the incidence of 
asthma, especially among chil- 
dren living in inner city areas 
such as Baltimore. Asthma lev- 
els have been steadily increasing 
over the last several decades. 

Particulate matter refers to the 
fine particles that are suspended 
in the air we breathe. It can in- 
clude dust, car exhaust, chemi- 
cals released while cooking and 
cleaning, smoke, pollen and fun- 
gal spores, among others. Many 

___ of the particles in air are filtered 





in the nose and lungs without 
causing harmful effects, but some 
types of particles can cause vari- 
ous adverse effects throughout 
the respiratory system — the nose 
and mouth, throat and lungs. 

The researchers, who are all af- 
filiated with the Hopkins-based 
Center for Childhood Asthma in 
the Urban Environment, selected 


matically increase the risk of an 
asthma attack and other respira- 
tory complications for asthmatic 
individuals. 

Unfortunately, even though 
most people spend much of their 
day indoors, much less is known 
about indoor particulate matter. 
The concentration of many kinds 
of particulate matter is much 
greater indoors. 








Itis known that 
the smaller, fine 
indoor particulate 
matter affects the 
alveoli,  sac-like 
areas of the lungs 
where —_ oxygen 
and other gases 
are _ transferred 
into or out of the 
blood. Coarse 
particulate matter 
can build up in 
the linings of the 
airway and can 
cause irritation 
and other symp- 
toms — including 
asthma attacks, in 
which the airways 
suddenly tighten. 

Asthma is par- 
ticularly common 





150 young children with asthma. 
The children, who were all from 
Baltimore and were mostly black, 
were in the age range of two to 
six years. ; 

The team assessed the amount 


_ of particulate matter in the chil- 


dren’s bedrooms over three-day 
intervals. Their caregivers were 
asked to complete questionnaires 
every day, in which they were 
asked questions about the chil- 
dren’s health. 

Particulate matter is classified 
based on its source and its size. 
A great deal is already known 
about outdoor particulate matter 
— pollen, for instance — which 
has already been shown to dra- 
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A chest X-ray shows a moderate case of asthma, seen as white spots. Healthy 
lungs appear black on an X-ray because they are filled with air (the lines are ribs). 





in people who 
live in cities in 
the United States. 
The disparity in 
asthma occurrence is related to 


many factors, including access to 


medical care, exposure to other 
children during early childhood, 
diet and stress. 


Many recent studies have | 


caused researchers to speculate 
that exposure to environmental 
pollutants may play a crucial role 
in the development of children’s 
respiratory systems. 

Many barriers remain to bet- 
ter air quality. These researchers 
hope to add to the body of knowl- 
edge that suggests that poor in- 
door air quality can cause just as 
much harm as poor outdoor air, 
contrary to what many national 
guidelines would suggest. 
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Stars born in early Universe conditions 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Stal? Writer 


Scientists have found a new 
window into the early days of 
the universe. Using the Galaxy 
Evolution Explorer (GALEX) tele- 
scope, a team of researchers, led 
by David Thilker of the Hopkins 
Physics Department, have found 
galaxy formation under condi- 
tions similar to the primordial 
universe. 

“Using NASA’s Galaxy Evo- 
lution Explorer, an ultraviolet 
space-telescope, we discovered 
an unexpected, quite unusual, 
type of dwarf galaxy forming 
in the local universe. The galax- 
ies we found are odd, because 
they’ve managed to condense 
from pristine gas without the 
help of a dark matter halo and 
because they are doing this right 
now,” Thilker said. 

“The new objects 
are located inside the 
Leo Ring, a 600,000+ 
light-year wide gas 
cloud of hydrogen 
and helium that en- 
circles a few massive 
galaxies in a galaxy 
group about 30 mil- 
lion light-years from 
us. This Ring is prob- 
ably the best candi- 
date of a primordial 
leftover from the 


verse,” he added. 
GALEX is a space- 
based satellite oper- 
ated by Caltech for 
NASA. Launched in 
2003, the telescope’s 
goal is to observe 
changes in galaxies to 
help scientists under- 


formed and evolve. 
Barry Madore, an 
astrophysicist at the Carnegie In- 


lif, is one of the principal inves- 
tigators for the GALEX project. 
“The primary result is that there 
is ongoing star formation in a 


distant ring of neutral hydrogen 
gas (the Leo Ring) that was previ- 
ously thought to be devoid of all 
activity. The GALEX satellite is 
very sensitive to ultraviolet radi- 
ation, as given off by hot, young 
stars. We detected groups of stars 
in the Ring, thereby proving that 
it was indeed actively producing 
stars, but at a very low rate, such 
that all previous studies were in- 
capable of detecting it,” Madore 


said. 


“If the Leo Ring is a very old 


structure (because of its size and 


location), then it is possible that 
it is composed of primordial gas, 
i.e. gas that has never been pol- 
luted by previous generations of 
stars (and supernovae, etc.). This 
would set up a situation where 
we are now viewing star forma- 
tion taking place in gas that is 
more like the environment found 





in the very early Universe,” he 
added. 

Luciana Bianchi, a member of 
Thilker’s team at Hopkins, said, 
“The gas in the Leo ring — if star 
formation never occurred in this 
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A computer-enhanced telescope image of the Leo gas ring. The high- 
lighted portions make up the gas ring; circled areas are star nurseries. 


structure until recently — may 
still have a ‘pristine’ chemical 
composition, similar to the mate- 
rial in the early Universe. There- 
fore, studying the star formation 
in the Leo ring will give us infor- 
mation on how this process (star 
formation) worked in the early 
Universe, in which the first stars 
and galaxies began to form.” 

What is particularly interest- 
ing is that there is very little dark 
matter present. “Ordinary gal- 
axies, even little dwarfs, form in 
connection with a halo of dark 
matter,” Thilker said. “Dark mat- 
ter is an invisible mass, which 
doesn’t interact electromagneti- 
cally with ordinary matter, but 
is detectable through its gravita- 
tional influence. You can think of 
DM as a seed for galaxy forma- 
tion.” 

This surprising result needs 
confirmation. “We 
are using the Very 
Large Array radio 
intereferometer in 
New Mexico to study 
the size and motions 
of the gas clumps at 
higher resolution. By 
doing so, we will be 
able to further check 
the lack of dark mat- 
ter in them,” Thilker 
said. 

Bianchi added, 
“We need to confirm 
(or revise) that the 
gas in the Leo ring 
has a_ primordial 
composition, we need 
to better estimate 
the age of the stars 
which we detected 
from the ultraviolet 
imaging, with deep 
observations from 
ground-based _ tele- 
scopes, and to more 
precisely estimate 
the mass of the small dwarf gal- 
axies and measure other physical 
characteristics that will disclose 
the details of how star formation 
worked in such a hostile — and 
so far elusive — environment.” 








By DEANNA CHIECO 


Staff Writer 


In recent years autism has 
been the focus of much attention. 
Parents worry about identifying 


| the disorder in their children at a 


young age. 

Scientists puzzle over the 
combination of biological and 
environmental factors that lead 
to autism, as well as how best to 
treat this enigmatic condition. 

A new case report suggests an 
intriguing new approach for cor- 
recting some of the most severe 
behavioral problems associated 
with autism. 

Autism is a developmental 
disorder that is characterized 
by deficits in language, social 
and behavioral skills. Autism 
represents a broad spectrum of 
disorders that range from mild 
to severe. A particularly severe 
symptom includes self-injury, or 
the act of hitting oneself so that it 
leads to tissue damage. 

Many symptoms of autism are 
treated through medications or 
behavioral approaches. Both ap- 






It is Sunday evening, and 
I realize I have no more clean 
cloths; I need to do the laun- 
dry. I fill my basket with all 
my dirty clothes and deter- 
gents and haul it down to the 
laundry room. | 

I separate my colors from 
my whites and jam everything 
into the machine. When all is 
done, I add a touch of bleach. 
Then it strikes me: What is 
this stuff anyway? 
“The definition of bleaching 
_is to turn something white,” 






in the Chemistry Department, 


various chemical compounds. 
The most common are oxy- 
| gen-based bleaches. 
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Ask a Scientist 
How does bleach work? 


Paul Dagdigian, a professor 


said, There are many: differ | 
ent types of bleaches based on 


“Oxygen bleaches remove _ id 


proaches often work well for in- 
dividuals and have even proven 
effective in preventing self-in- 
jury. 

Lee Wachtel of the Kennedy 
Krieger Institute presented a case 
report of an eight-year-old autis- 
tic boy with severe self-injury be- 
haviors that were not responsive 
to treatment in a recent journal 
article. 

Wachtel collaborated with 
colleagues at Hopkins Hospital 
and the University of Missis- 
sippi Medical Center, and they 
proposed the controversial treat- 
ment of electroconvulsive thera- 
py (ECT) in this case. 

They report that this boy, 
known as D., maintained self-in- 
jurious behaviors despite many 
different medical and behavioral 
interventions. This boy often was 
restrained with padded equip- 
ment to prevent serious injury 
from occurring. However, he still 
attempted to make hitting move- 
ments while restrained. 

When observed without re- 
straints over a 24-hour period, 
D. was reported to have hit him- 






colors by oxidating the sys- 
tem,” Dagdigian said. “Mol- 
ecules in the bleach react with 
chemicals in a stain and break 
various chemical bonds. The — 
result: What once had color is _ 
now colorless.” 

After I was done with my 
laundry, 1 went back to my 
room. To my great chagrin, the 
bathroom was dirty. I began _ 
to wipe the bathroom down 
with Clorox wipes, which also 
contain bleach. But why? 
WORK BS 
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Case study suggests new therapy for autism 


paint a more accurate picture of | 


self in the head an average of 
109 times per hour. Because of 
the high frequency of self-injury 
incidents, D. was unable to par- 
ticipate in structured school pro- 
grams or family activities. 

D’s physicians felt that this 
damaging behavior might be 
ameliorated through ECT. ECT 
maintains a link with the shock 
therapy of early psychiatry, 
which was used on patients with 
a variety of mental illnesses. 

ECT is still widely used as a 
treatment for severe depression. 
Wachtel and colleagues report 
that ECT has been successful in 
improving self-injurious behav- 
iors in patients with mental ill- 
nesses, yet it is not often used in 
young children. 

Wachtel and colleagues were 
able to successfully treat D. with 
ECT, resulting in a large decrease 
in the amount of self-injurious 
incidents per hour. He dropped 
from 109 hits per hour to 19. This 
drastic decrease allows D. the 
possibility of an improved qual- 
ity of life. He is able to attend ed- 
ucational programs, behavioral 
therapies and family activities. 

A main cause of concern for 
children exhibiting this behav- 
ior is the risk of a head or brain 
injury, which could possibly be 
life-threatening. Without ECT 
treatment, Ds only options were 
to remain confined by padded re- 
straints or to risk severe injury. 

ECT was administered three 
times a week for a period of five 
weeks. In each administration, 
D. was given an anesthetic and 
muscle relaxant before the thera- 
Py commenced. 

D. received bilateral treatment; 
which means that one electrode 
was placed on either side of the 
head. Electrical impulses flow 
through the electrodes and into 
the brain. 


While the exact mechanism 


of how ECT works is not known, 
the authors postulate that several 
neurotransmitter systems may be 
affected. These systems may help 
reverse some of the characteristic 
behaviors of autism. . 


Wachtel notes that this is the 


first documented case of a y 


autistic child who successfully 


improved self-injury behaviors 
after receiving ECT. | é 
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By CELESTE LIPKES 
Staff Writer 


In the time it takes you to read 
this sentence, a NFL quarterback 
could scan the field, find 
man and throw 
touchdown. 


an open 
for a 50-yard 
A mother at a su- 
permarket could choose Knott’s 
strawberry jam over a jar of 
Smucker’s. A player on Deal or No 
Deal could risk it all on 

suitcase number five. 

From sports _to 
grocery shopping to 
gambling, we make a 
staggering number of 
split-second decisions 
every day. Many of 
these decisions seem 
unconscious: We open 
the fridge and take out 
a Coke. We get up for 
Calculus section when 
our alarm clock rings 
(or we don’t). But how 
do we make decisions? 
And how can we make 
those decisions better? 

These are the two 
questions that Jonah 
Lehrer, popular science 
writer and author of 
Proust Was a Neurosci- 
entist, asks in his new 
book, How We Decide. 
Using anecdotes, psy- 
chology experiments 
and cutting-edge neu- 
roscience research, 
Lehrer argues that by 
thinking harder about 
how we think, we can 
make better decisions. 
Lehrer writes that the 
best decisions are not always de- 
liberate and rational; rather, they 
are “a finely tuned blend of feel- 
ing and reason.” 

After 260 pages of case studies 
and stories of real-life “deciders,” 
it’s not exactly the revolutionary, 
satisfying pay-off the reader is 
looking for. But this seems to be 
Lehrer’s point: There is no “se- 
cret-recipe” for making better 
decisions. 

Part case study compilation, 
part Neuroscience 101, part self- 
help book, part pop culture study 
— How We Decide shouldn’t work. 
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How We Decide by Jonah Lehrer 


And, somehow, it does. Thanks 
to Lehrer’s enthusiasm, clarity 
and sense of humor, the reader 
feels grounded even as the book 
jumps from Plato to the neurol- 
ogy of psychopaths to the New 
England Patriots. In the end, How 
We Decide delivers a lesson we 
all need to hear again: Pay atten- 
tion. 


Lehrer begins by introducing 


How VVe 


de 


JEC] 





JONAH LEHRER 


— purely rational, never swayed 
by jealousy, anger or desire. But 
in fact, just the opposite was true: 
Elliot became pathologically in- 
decisive. After his surgery, El- 
liot gave every irrelevant deci- 
sion undue weight. When Elliot 
signed a form he would spend 
hours choosing which color pen 
to use. 

When deciding where to eat 
lunch, he drove from 
restaurant to restau- 
rant, debating the 
merits of every menu, 
seating plan and wait 
staff. Elliot’s — story 
shows that when we 
lack emotions we don’t 
make better decisions 
— we can’t make up 
our mind at all. 

As the book un- 
folds, Lehrer tries to 
further break down 
the divide between our 
rational and emotional 
minds. From psychol- 
ogy experiments with 
rigged card decks to 
a man who survives 
a fire by lighting an- 
other fire with a spare 
match, Lehrer argues 
that every decision 
requires a different 
mix of rational and 
emotional thought. He 
concludes with a list of 
basic things we can all 
do to make better deci- 





COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.AMAZON.COM 
Jonah Lehrer's new book takes readers on a tour through the neuro- 
science of decision-making, a hot new field of laboratory research. 


us to Plato’s metaphorical model 
of the divided mind, in which the 
rational brain is a charioteer who 
keeps his dangerous, emotional 
horse in check. Immediately Leh- 
rer takes a hard stance: “There’s 
only one problem with this as- 
sumption of human rationality: 
It’s wrong.” With gusto, Lehrer 
immediately plunges into a story 
about a man named Elliot, who 
lost the ability to feel emotions 
after doctors cut a tumor from 
the frontal lobe of his brain. 
Following Plato’s model, Elliot 
would be an ideal decision maker 


sions, including “think 
about thinking” and 
“entertain competing 
hypotheses.” 

In writing a book about the 
decision-making process, Leh- 
rer seems to have bitten off more 
than he can chew. Because neu- 
roscience is such a fast-paced 
field, many of the studies Leh- 
rer discusses were completed 
within the last 10 years. Who's to 
say that the research in his book 
won't be eclipsed within the next 
few months? When asked about 
this possibility, Lehrer was mod- 
est about his intents: “Everyone 
struggles with it. As a writer, 
what you try to distill are the 
core ideas. For me, the key chal- 
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lenge was finding those endur- 


able things.” 

If anyone is qualified to talk 
about the intersection of our 
emotional, artistic side and our 
mathematical rationality, Lehrer 
is. A double-major in Neurosci- 


ence and English from Columbia | 


University, Lehrer has worked in 
the lab of the Nobel Prize-win- 
ning neuroscientist Eric 
del, studied literature at Oxford 
University as a Rhodes Scholar 
and worked as a line cook in the 
famed Le Cirque. 

One of the most exciting things 
about both of Lehrer’s books is 
his ability to draw from his expe- 
riences as both a scientist and an 
artist. In Proust was a Neuroscien- 


famous artists to show how their 
work anticipated the discoveries 
of modern neuroscience. Simi- 


larly, in How We Decide, Lehrer | 


argues that emotional reasoning 
is actually integral to our deci- 
sion-making process. 


There is a divide (particularly 


obvious on college campuses) 
between science and art. 


union: “artists take a defensive 
crouch — as if talking about the 
brain will devalue a Jackson Pol- 
lock or a Jane Austen. Scientists, 
on the other hand, adopt a conde- 
scending pose.” To illustrate this, 
Lehrer quoted physicist Richard 
Feynman: “Philosophy of science 
is about as useful to scientists 
as ornithology is to birds.” One 
of Lehrer’s goals in both of his 
books is to make us question our 
deeply held beliefs about the val- 
ues of emotion and reason. 

So what's 
He's interested in exploring the 


: : Set “ 1 | 
science behind creativity. “We’re 


just beginning to empirically in- 
vestigate it,” Lehrer said. 
book would allow me to get back 
to art.” Until then, he’s busy con- 
tributing to publications such as 
Nature and The Boston Globe, edit- 
ing the Mind Matters blog for Sci- 
entific American, and, of course, 
promoting his new book. 

Meanwhile, we can all make 
an easy decision: Pick up a copy 
of How We Decide. 


Leh- | 
rer earnestly discussed this dis- | 


next for Lehrer? | 


“The | 


By SAM OHMER 


Staff Writer 


Most common diseases are as- 
sociated with subtle changes in a 
large number of genes. But every 
once in a while, scientists suc- 


| ceed in linking certain cases of 


Kan- | 


an illness to mutations of a single 
gene. When this occurs, when 
it turns out that one renegade 
gene has derailed an otherwise 
healthy person, scientists often 
learn something crucial about an 
illness and move closer to defeat- 
ing it. 

In pursuit of this goal, scien- 


| tists at the School of Medicine 
tist, Lehrer examines the work of | 


and the School of Public Health, 
led by Pei-Lung Chen, have un- 
dertaken a genetic analysis of 


| schizophrenia. They have found 





| one version, 
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a gene, neuregulin-3 (NRG3), that 
appears to be associated with cer- 
tain aspects of schizophrenia. 
Using previousstudies thatim- 
plicated a certain region of genes 
on chromosome 10 as a possible 
hot spot of schizophrenic activi- 
ty, Chen and colleagues analyzed 
snippets of DNA from a region of 
the chromosome in both affected 
persons (those with schizophren- 


| ic symptoms) and controls (those 
| who are unaffected). 


Most genes have more than 
called an allele. 
These alleles usually differ by 
relatively small changes in the 
sequence of letters that specifies 


| the genetic code. 


By seeing which alleles these 
two groups share and which 
ones are different, Chen and 
colleagues have found that al- 
terations in NRG3 seem to be 
responsible for at least one set of 
symptoms in some schizophren- 
ic patients, the delusions that are 
often a hallmark of the disease. 

Chen’s group did not identify 
specific mutations or variants in 


| NRG3, but rather, showed that 


variability at this site is linked to 
schizophrenia delusions. Muta- 


| tion analysis will come later. 


Neuregulin-3 is one of many 
proteins involved in directing 
the “wiring” of the nervous sys- 
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Schizophrenia symptom 
linked to gene mutation 


tem during development and into 
adulthood. Since many scientists 
believe that schizophrenia is the 
result of a mis-wired nervous 
system, the finding of mutations 
in NRG3 is not surprising, and 
opens up new possibilities for 
treatment. 

Although the team has iden- 
tified a reliable relationship for 
the NRG3-delusions correlation, 
not all schizophrenia symptoms 
have been linked to genetic de- 
fects, and certainly this team 
has not found any one so called 
“schizophrenia” gene. It is more 
likely that a certain constellation 
of gene defects come together 
in such a way that a diagnosis 
of “schizophrenia” can be made 
based on the exhibited symp- 
toms. 

Indeed, this makes much more 
sense than one singular “schizo- 
phrenia gene,” as schizophre- 
nia happens to be a disorder in 
which there is a lot of variety; not 
every patient's profile is exactly 
the same as the next’s. 

But there are certain core 
symptoms that seem to be con- 
sistent across many patients’ pro- 
files, and so it is these traits that 
are the most fruitful in terms 
of finding a gene-disorder link. 
Other symptoms may just be the 
large-scale residues of extrane- 
ous genetic mix-ups. 

Thinking about one gene, one 
disorder without regard can be 
dangerous. It can lead to over- 
simplification of disorders and 
phenomena seen in biological 
systems. 

Nevertheless, it’s obvious that 
genes play a huge role in just 
about every aspect of an organ- 
ism, and many disorders, like 
schizophrenia, seem to have at 
least some genetic component 
— it is known that schizophre- 
nia often runs in families, for in- 
stance. 

This study, and related ones 
that are still ongoing, will hope- 
fully offer new targets for under- 
standing the genesis and treat- 
ment for schizophrenia and a 
range of other disorders. 
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Boiling down defenses: Steven Boyle 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


Sometimes the lacrosse play- 
ers get a bad reputation. National 


champs, division one, good look- 


ing — well, they must be arro- 

gant, cocky and selfish ... right? 
Wrong. If there’s one athlete 

who's selfless, 

it’S junior Steve 

Boyle, a_ leading 

attacker on the 

men’s lacrosse 


team. Boyle’s four 
goals and two as- 


sists in Friday’s 
game against 
Siena might be 


something to brag 
about, but it’s the 
last thing Boyle 
would like to talk 
about. He doesn’t 
like to talk about 
lacrosse too much, 
or about himself 


in general. Why 
would he, when 
his teammates 


make such great 
conversation? 

Boyle doesn’t 
even think about 
lacrosse when he’s on the field. 
“Usually, while I’m playing, I 
think about how much better 
Will Jawish’s calves are than Matt 
Drenan’s,” he said. 

Drenan, a senior defender on 
the team, does have very impres- 


the same bed as one of his house- 
mates and teammates, Mike Pow- 
ers.” 

Outside of the bedroom, 
though, he’s what junior goalie 
Mike Gvozden calls “the ulti- 
mate jock.” Boyle didn’t admit 
to this, though his reason for 
choosing Hopkins might sup- 





¥ 


port Gvozden’s theory. “I heard 
such awesome things about PJ's 
pub that I couldn’t choose any- 
where other than Hopkins,” he 
said. 

He might say this, but Boyle’s 
talent shows he spends a lot more 








sive calves. time on the la- 
“Calf work- crosse field than 
Sake tere | VITAL as PJ's. Though 

Gt | t t 
pee ee STATISTICS: poe ts 
mum: raises Year: Junior na a on 
on a_ squat : ie : Friday is just 
rack, raises Major: Political Science a _ continuation 


on a leg press, 
stadiums, and 
of course, the 


rec center's ing win versus Siena. The six 
special calf} points were a career high. 
machine,” he 

advised. 


But wait — this article is about 
Boyle, not Drenan! Typical of our 
Athlete of the Week to shy away 
from the spotlight. Boyle seems to 
be more comfortable in the dark, 
spending quality time with the 
teammates he loves. Sometimes, 
according to junior defender Max 
Levine, he has long late-night 
talks and “ends up sleeping in 





Women’s lacrosse p 


W. LAX, From B12 
set up junior midfielder Paige 
Ibello with a free position at- 
tempt, which she capitalized on, 
scoring Hopkins’s and her first 
goal of the season. The Jays took 
advantage of the momentum 
as junior attacker Sam Schrum 
picked up her first goal of the 
season within the next minute of 
the game. Mason fought back on 
the next draw, and fouls from ju- 
nior attacker Brett Bathras, junior 
defender Angela Hughes and 
junior midfielder Kim Duban- 
sky brought the Patriots further 
down Hopkins’s side of the field. 
Madalyn Jamison’s shot went 
wide, but Brittany Berger fol- 
lowed up with a shot that hit its 
mark. The Patriots then tied it up 
on a free position attempt from 
Caroline Hoyt. 
Hopkins interrupted George 
Mason’s flow, regaining posses- 
sion on the draw and setting up 
an attempt for freshman attacker 
Candace Rossi, who placed the 
ball between the pipes. Fresh- 
man midfielder Rachel Serio 
scored next, bringing the Jay lead 
to 4-2. Emily Ellisen took advan- 
tage of a George Mason free posi- 
tion attempt, bringing the Patri- 
ots within one goal of Hopkins. 
Hopkins picked up the next two, 
as McCaffrey picked up a ground 
ball and ran it down the field, 
scoring her first goal of the sea- 
son. A few minutes later, McCaf- 
fery snatched up another ground 
ball and Hopkins cleared the ball 
down the field. Ibello fed the ball 
to sophomore attacker Brooke 
Foussadier, who picked up her 
first goal of the season. George 
Mason’s Jamison put another 
point on the board for the Patri- 
ots on the next possession, but 
Hopkins answered with another 
goal from Foussadier before the 
half was over. 
“At half time, we talked a lot 
about the backside double teams 
GMU was sending and asked 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Tallied four goals and two 
assists in the season open- 





of a career that 
keeps getting 
better and better. 
As a freshman, 
he earned All- 
American — hon- 
ors. As a sopho- 
more, he was third on the team 
in scoring. And in his junior year, 
Boyle seems to be on the right 
track. Whether it’s possible to 
receive any honors higher than 
Athlete of the Week is debat- 
able, but Boyle is determined to 
continue playing hard. “Friday’s 
game was a good first step and 
we are going to try to keep the 
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Boyle’s stick work has allowed him to become one of the nation’s top attackers. 


wins coming,” Boyle said. 

lo do this, Boyle plans to work 
hard. “Practicing with coach 
Petro is a delight,” he said. “He 
[Boyle] is one of the hardest work- 
ing, most competitive players on 
our team,” senior midfielder Bri- 
an Christopher said. 


Boyle carries this competi- 


tive spirit on and 
off the field. In 
his spare 
he enjoys beating 
junior midfielder 
Mike Kimmel in 
ping pong and go- 
than 


room more 


nan does,” he said. 


tion between Boyle 
and his teammates 
pushes him to be 
the athlete he is 
today. “He’s used 
to dodging against 
guys like Mike Ey- 
ans and Matt Dre- 
nan in practice, so 
when he gets out on the field for 
a game, it’s a lot easier to beat his 
defender,” freshman midfielder 
Hunter Rodgers explained. 

Many other things have helped 
Boyle along his athletic path. One 
is valuable advice from his older 
brother, who played at Penn State. 
Boyle attributes his initial interest 
in lacrosse to his brother. 

“T sort of did whatever he did 
when I was younger,” Boyle said. 

Other inspirational words 
come from Boyle’s teammate and 
roommate. “Mike Kimmel is an 
avid poetry writer with great tal- 
ent,” he says. 

There he goes again, avoid- 
ing the spotlight! Similar to the 
bed-sharing, though, it appears 
as if Boyle is a little less bash- 
ful when the lights are off. “He 
loves watching videos of himself, 
in the dark, alone,” Kimmel in- 
formed us. 

So maybe Steve Boyle does 
give in to a bit of attention some- 
times. But I'd still mark him 
down as one of the most humble, 
selfless Athletes of the Week, de- 
spite occasional sleepovers and 
self-recordings. 





time, | 


his teammates. “I | 
go much more of- | 
ten than Matt Dre- | 





“One hundred 
percent truth.” 
This competi- | 


| team’s fastest time of the season, 
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By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


Last Saturday, the men’s and 


| women’s swimming teams com- 


peted in the Seahawk Invitation- 
al in St. Mary’s City, Md. Both 
the men’s and women’s teams 


| were very competitive as they re- 
| corded many personal bests and 


qualifying times. 

The men’s team was led by a 
freshman class that had over 10 
athletes post personal or season 
bests. The team’s best perfor- 
mance came from Timothy Nam, 
who competed in the 100 breast- 
stroke. His season-best time of 
57.23 qualified him for an NCAA 
provisional spot. 

In the sprint events, freshman 
Eddy Zandee led a trio of fresh- 
men who raced to career bests in 
the 50 free. He recorded a time 
of 21.68, closely followed by Tim 
Bulakul in 22.90. Alex Treiger 
rounded out the three freshmen 
with a time of 23.61. 

In the 100 fly, freshman Pres- 
ton Youngdahl finished the 100 
fly in 5147 seconds. This time 
was over two seconds faster than 
his previous best. Freshman Alex 
Kim closely followed with anoth- 
er season-best, completing the 
race in 52.26 seconds, over three 
seconds faster than his personal 
best. 

In the 200 free, freshman 
Christopher Price turned in the 


finishing in 1:44.36. Freshman 
Daniel Raynard finished the 
200 IM in a season best time of 
1:55.63. This time gave him the 
fastest time on the team this sea- 
son by over three seconds. 
Freshman Markus Kowalsky 
clocked in at 1:59.17 in the 200 











Senior Gina Maranto looks towards the goal at Homewood Field during the Lady Jays’ 15-10 victory versus George Mason. 


our offensive players to move the 
ball quicker to avoid the back- 
side double-team,” head coach 
Janine Tucker said. “We made 
some adjustments at the draw 
that worked well in the second 
half. We also packed our defense 
in to shorten their slides and that 
seemed to help us. We wanted to 
play with a lot more energy in the 
second half.” 

Hopkins maintained their mo- 
mentum going into the second 
half, as Bathras made the most of 
a free position attempt. George 
Mason answered a few minutes 
later with a goal from Julianne 
Tela, and the Patriots gained 
possession after the draw, but 
Hughes picked up a ground ball 
and cleared it away for the Jays. 
Ibello followed up the clear with 
her second goal of the game with 
an assist from Schrum, which 
they repeated five minutes later, 
bringing the score to 10-5. Ma- 
son put up the next three points 
with goals from Bridges, Chelsea 


Gamble and Ellisen. However, 
their comeback was cut short, as 
the Jays ran away with the game 
with two goals from Foussadier 
and one apiece from Serio, Mc- 
Caffrey and sophomore mid- 
fielder Brianna Cronin. 

“I thought during the game 
that both sides of the field had 
moments of brilliance. But the 
aspect of the game we executed 
perfectly was our ride,” Hughes 
said. “Our ride is very up tempo 
and in your face, and it was very 
apparent that we were getting 
into George Mason’s heads.” 

The Patriots saw two more 
goals, both from Jamison, to 
make the final score 10-5. 

The Jays win over George Ma- 
son shows that being a young 
team does not mean much when 
you are able to control the ball 
and work well together. 

“Although the team has a lot of 
younger players, everyone seems 
to play really well together,” Du- 
bansky said. “Our team has a ton 


of fun together but this is also 
one of the hardest working teams 
I've been a part of. We are able to 
have fun together while pushing 
each other. The younger players 
make up over half of our team, 
and they are really stepping up 
and contributing. They will be a 
big part of our success this year.” 

Although successful, head 
coach Tucker still believes that 
the team can improve, showing 
that the Jays will only get better 
as the season progresses. 

“Td like to minimize our fouls 
and do a better job on our free 
positions — both offensively 
and defensively. We need to ride 
harder and minimize the goals 
we give up in transition. I want to 
work on moving the ball quicker 
on offense as well,” Tucker said. 
“Overall, I was very pleased with 
our team’s effort.” 

The team travels up to New 
Jersey this Saturday to face the 
Princeton Tigers. Opening face- 
off is scheduled for 1 p.m. 


‘ 





back. His time also gave him a 
personal best of over two sec- 
onds. Freshman Patrick Lynch 
responded with a personal best 
time in the 400 IM with a 4:10.82. 

Three freshman Jays competed 
in the 500 free, where all finished 
with a season or personal best. 
Matt Watson swam a personal 
best in 4:40.67, almost 12 seconds 
faster than his previous fastest 
time and the fastest for the team 
this season. Kyle Smith finished 
in 4:53.68, followed by Jonathan 
Gordon in 4:59.67. 

The women’s team kept up with 
the men’s team; as many records 
and personal bests were also bro- 
ken on the day. The women’s team 
competed in its last meet of the 
season before the NCAA Cham- 
pionships on March 18. 

Sophomore Megan  Heslin 
competed in the 200 fly and fin- 
ished with a time of 2:06.07. This 
time gave her a new school re- 
cord in the event and qualified 
her provisionally for the NCAA 
Championships. Four other 
swimmers posted provisional 
qualifying marks or personal 
bests in the race. 

Sophomore Regan Cuddy 
swam the fastest race of her 
life, in a time of 27.50 in the 50 
free. She followed clocking in at 


Wrestling has 
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| Both the men’s and women’s swim teams had swimmers post personal bests and qualifying times at the Seahawk Invitational. 


Swimmers post personal bests at Seahawk 


ing to the weight | 











2:07.38 in the 200 free. Her time 
was over two seconds faster than 
her previous best. Senior Megan 
Zepp responded by knocking 
more than a second off her career 
best finishing in an NCAA provi- 
sional-qualifying time of 1:55.84. 

Freshman Heidi Culver and 
junior Robin Schaffer both 
raced to provisional qualify- 
ing times in the 200 back, with 
times of 2:06.07 and 2:08.28, re- 
spectively. Schaffer also quali- 
fied in the 100 back with a time 
of 59.46. 

Junior Taylor Mann responded 
with a season-best time in the 100 
fly with a time of 1:08.16. Cuddy 
also raced in the 100 free with an- 
other season-best of 58.60. Fresh- 
man Meghan Bresnahan posted 
the final provisional time with a 
personal best of 2:25.03 in the 200 
breast. 


UPCOMING 
MEETS 


2/27/2009 
ECAC Championships 


Boston, Mass. 


3/18/2009: 
NCAA Championship 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





tough run at 


Centennial Championships 


By CHIP HARSH 
Staff Writer 


Senior Tyler Schmidt helped 
lead Hopkins to their 19 points 
and eighth-place finish at the 
Centennial Conference Champi- 
onships, hosted by McDaniel. 

The Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy scored 116 points to be the 
2009 conference champions, fol- 
lowed by Ursinus and McDaniel. 

Tyler Schmidt ended his suc- 
cessful wrestling career here at 
Hopkins. For the 197 weight class, 
Schmidt was seeded second and 
scheduled to wrestle Billy Sholly 
from Muhlenburg as the 34th 
match of the tournament. In a 
low scoring bout, Schmidt came 
out victor, 1-0. 

Schmidt then defeated third 
ranked Val Riazanov, who had a 
bye in the first round, by a score 
of 2-0. The win garnered Schmidt 
a chance to wrestle for the 197 
pound conference championship 
against the Merchant Marine’s 
Eric Vincent. The winner would 
be given a bid to the national 
tournament. 

Vincent was ranked first in 
the weight class, and after the 
first three periods the score was 
tied 6-6 in what teammate Eric 
Levenseller said was “one of his 
best matches of the season.” In 
overtime, Vincent performed an 
escape, beating Schmidt. This 
was the second time in his Cen- 
tennial Conference career that 
Schmidt finished second in his 
weight class at the conference 
championships. 

Sophomore Levenseller wres- 
tled in the 165-pound weight 
class and won his first match, 
beating the number four seed 
from Washington & Lee. Lev- 
enseller had already beaten Rob 
Terrin during the season but was 
behind for most of this bout. 

Levenseller was down until, 
with less than five seconds left, 
he scored, defeating Terrin. Lev- 
enseller then won another match 
to meet number three seed Zach 
Hetrich from McDaniel. How- 
ever, Levenseller could not over- 
come Hetrich, losing the match 
8-2. 

Hector Cintron, an outstand- 
ing freshman, earned a num- 


ber two seed for his 184 pound 
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weight class. Cintron won his 
first match then narrowly lost 
his second, 5-4. After the loss, 
Cintron won again and wrestled 
Ryan Dieter from McDaniel. 
Cintron had faced Dieter before 
but could not pull out the vic- 
tory. 

“T had beaten him before but 
was not mentally prepared for 
this match,” Cintron said. 

Nevertheless, Cintron takes 
something away from the loss 
and looks forward to the next 
season. “I've learned a good les- 
son and in the future will be 
able to use it to my advantage,” 
he said. 

Commenting on the tourna- 
ment, Cintron said that at times 
there were “good signs of what 
the team will look like next year,” 
referring to his own, Levenseller’s 
and other underclassmen’s victo- 
ries. 

Fellow freshman Michael Tes- 
ta bumped up to the 141 weight 
class and still drew the number 
three seed. Testa also won his 
first match but dropped the next 
two. Adam Stevens wrestled at 
125 and also went 1-2 on the day. 

The team finished eighth out 
of eight, finishing the 2009 sea- 
son with four wins and nine 
losses. 

“It was hard for us to compile 
a lot of points as a team, especial- 
ly with one of our best wrestlers 
[sophomore and former News- 
Letter Athlete of the Week Rocky 
Barilla] out with MRSA (staph 
infection),” Levenseller said. 
Barilla had been undefeated in 
Conference matches throughout 

the season. 

Both Cintron and Levenseller 
finished in fourth place but 
were optimistic for the future of 
Hopkins wrestling. “In the be- 
ginning of the year we knew we 
had lost two great wrestlers, but 
we overcame that with fresh- 
men and sophomores stepping 
up. In the next couple of years 
we will be able to compete with 
teams such as Merchant Marine 
Academy,” Levenseller said. 

Throughout the season, 
the team Participated in three 
tournaments, their season high 
finish being third place at the 
Washington & Lee Invitational 

“baek in Januatys* n> Sang 


tobe n> LASS 


Test 
specialist Matt 
up the ball, drove towards the 
- Gaints’ goal before finding Boyle 
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W. and M. Fencing W. Basketball loses final regular season game 
take home honors 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


Slicing and dicing away the 
opponents, it was a successful 
week for the Jay fencers. The 
women participated at the East- 
ern Women’s Fencing Conference 
(EWFC) individual champion- 
ships on Sunday at Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology in Hoboken, 
NJ., while the men participated 
at the Mid-Atlantic Collegiate 
Fencing Association (MACEA) 
championships at Lafayette Col- 
lege in Easton, Pa. ; 

For the women, freshman Jen 
Hession starred for the Lady Jays. 
Hession did not lose a match, 
winning the title in the foil weap- 
on and Fencer of the Year honors. 
She was one of four Jays who me- 
daled and earned all-conference 
honors. 

“This is only the second time 
I've ever come in first at an indi- 
vidual tournament and my first 
time ever going undefeated,” 
Hession said. “It was my first big 
win in college fencing so I was re- 
ally excited about that.” 

Hession won all 18 of her bouts 
in the foil to earn First Team AIl- 
EWFC honors, in addition to be- 
ing named Fencer of the Year. 
Sophomore Sofia de Benedicts 
went 15-3 to finish second be- 
hind Hession, also earning a spot 
on the all-conference first team. 
In addition, freshman Colleen 
Stone finished 10th in the foil for 
the Lady Jays. 

“Everyone was expecting us to 
do well as a team but I never ex- 
pected to come in first,” Hession 
said. “Still, it was not surprising 
to see so many of my teammates 
come back with medals.” 

In the epee, senior Ying Guo 
took sixth to earn Second Team 
All-EWFC honors. Freshman 
Katie Herman took eighth in the 
sabre for second team all-confer- 
ence honors. Sophomore Rose 
Foran took 15th in the sabre for 
Hopkins. 

Last weekend, the women 
had participated at the EWFC 
team championships in Philadel- 
phia. Hopkins took second with 
a 5-1 record on Feb. 15. Hopkins 
picked up wins over Yeshiva (25- 


2), CCNY (22-5), Stevens Tech (21- 
6), Hunter (19-8) and Drew (16-11) 
before suffering a close 14-13 loss 
to Haverford. In those champion- 
ships, the foil squad won 43 of 54 
bouts, and the sabre squad went 
39-15, 

The men spent the weekend in 
Easton, and placed third overall 
at the MACFA championships. 
The Jays placed third overall out 
of 17 teams with 109 victories. 

In the foil, the Jays placed 
third with 38 victories, one vic- 
tory behind second place Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology 
and five victories behind overall 
champion University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. Senior 
Ben Dorfman took second place 


in that event. In the sabre, the | 


Jays placed fourth with 38 victo- 
ries, equaling the total from the 
foil events. UNC took first place 
in the event, followed by Ste- 
vens in second and Rutgers in 
third. Sophomore Max Wieder, 
who spent the previous week- 
end at the Junior Olympics in 
New Mexico, placed third. Fel- 
low sophomore Mike “Lumber- 
jack” Fellows placed seventh. In 
the epee, the Jays placed fourth 
with 33 victories, placing behind 
UNC and Stevens. Sophomore 
Nick Krwyopusk placed third. 
“It’s always hard fencing UNC 
because they have a larger bud- 


get, and they can train longer | 


than us,” Wieder said. “They have 
more coaches and more fencers. | 
missed making the finals by one 
point, so it was tough. I definitely 
think the MACFA moustache 
gave us a lot of power.” 

Hopkins returns to action 


at the National Intercollegiate | 


Women’s Fencing Association 
Championships on Saturday, in 
Piscataway, N.J. Both the men’s 
and women’s teams will begin 
preparing for the NCAA region- 
als in early March. Both squads 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


The women’s basketball team 
ended its regular season this past 
Saturday on a sour note, but for 
the first time since 2006, the Blue 
Jays will continue as they get 
set to compete in the Centennial 
Conference Tournament. 

Hopkins clinched its first berth 
in three years coming off of a 67- 
31 victory over Bryn Mawr. The 
win also marked Head Coach 
Nancy Funk’s 400th win at the 
helm of the Jays. Between her 
time at Messiah and Hopkins, 
Funk has collected 526 career 
victories, making her the all-time 
winningest coach in conference 
history. 

However, it wasn’t all good 
news this past week, as the Jays 
succumbed to the Washington 
College Shorewomen in their 
season finale in conference ac- 
tion on the road. The loss marks 
the first time Hopkins has ever 
lost to the Shorewomen since the 
two began competing in 1993, 
Hopkins taking the previous 21 
games, including two this sea- 
son. 

“We knew it was going to be 
a close game,” senior guard Cait- 
lin Sloane said. “Washington’s 
gym is one of the hardest gyms 
to play in, and their team is very 
scrappy. We wanted to get a win, 
so we had a good push going into 
the playoffs.” 

The Jays got out early, jump- 
ing to its largest lead of the game 
at 11 points with 6:19 to go in the 
first half. In the waning min- 
utes of the half, the 11 point lead 
was dwindled down to three, as 
Washington went on a 9-1 run, 
setting the score at 34-31 heading 
into the break. 

Sloane hit the third of her four 
three-pointers to open the scor- 
ing in the second half, but Wash- 
ington was quick to retaliate. The 
Shorewomen scored six consecu- 


| tive points to tie the game for the 


will continue to train hard for | 


these events. 
“Those that are qualified for 


regionals have two weeks, of, 


practice. Coach is not going to let 
off. If we miss a practice we have 
to make up two miles,” Fellows 
said. “Hopefully the hard work 
will pay off for us.” 


first time at 37-37 with 18:10 left. 
The two teams then proceed- 
ed to battle back and forth, with 


| Hopkins first going on a 10-5 run 
|. to take a 47-42 lead with ea. to 


go. With 9:45 left in the’Contest, 
Washington took its first lead of 
the game after scoring six straight 
points. 

The Jays reclaimed the lead 





Men’s Lacrosse wins season opener 


M.LAX, FROM Pace B12 
from Steve Boyle from behind 
the net, Bryan slid it right by the 
Siena keeper to the jubilation of 
the crowd. 

There was some contention 

a few minutes from half time, 
as midfielder Brian Christopher 
seemed to give the Jays the lead. 
Driving through a double team 
and then getting tripped, turned 
around and slashed, he spun and 
shot the ball right through the 
goalie and into the net. An im- 
pressive display, but it would not 
count, as a second before his run 
there was a time-out call from the 
sidelines. But not to be denied, 
Kimmel came out of the time- 
out and found Wharton sneaking 
around the goal, easily beating 
the keeper down low. The Jays 
had the lead. 

As the second period saw the 
Jays take the lead, the third peri- 
od saw them put it away. The Jays 
disappeared into the locker room 
at half time and re-emerged as a 
team on a mission. The defense 
that had been stingy in the sec- 
ond was lock-down in the third. 

Nothing could be more telling 
than the mere fact that Siena failed 
to scrape togetherashotin the entire 

iod. There was even a stretch of 
time where the Saints would string 
quite a few passes together but still 
be left with no shot. 

The Jay defense was fast and 
physical. Slides came early and 
often, and usually in the form of 
senior Matt Drenan. 

“We were just excited to get 
out there and play in our first 
game and home opener,” Drenan 
said. His excitement was evident 
as more than a few times he was 

the object of scorn from the Si- 
ena bench, as he repeatedly sent 
Siena attackmen and midfielders 
into the air and onto their back. 

With the defense solid behind 
them, the attack ran wild. It took 
them only nine seconds into the 
third period for Steve Boyle to 
sophomore face-off 
Dolente snatched 


all alone. From there, Boyle eas- 
ily hit the back of the net to put 
the Jays up two. The scoring 
then opened up even further for 
the Jays, as Christopher scored 
on an assist from Bryan and 
Boyle tacked on two more third- 


sively in order to control the tem- 
po,” Gvozden said. “The guys in 
front of me really did a great job. 
We would like to play as physical 
as we did Friday night all year.” 
In the end, the Jays defense 
kept the Saints from scoring for 
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Junior attack Steven Boyle darts toward the net on his way to one of his four goals 


quarter goals, both assisted by 
Christopher. Wharton and Boyle 
sandwiched fourth-quarter goals 
around the first career score by 
freshman Marshall Burkhart. A 
final goal by Boyle put the final 
score at 11-3. 

Still behind them the defense 
continued their impeccable play 
in aid of goalie Michael Gvozden. 
While the defense snuffed out 
a lot of opportunities, Gvozden 
showed he was certainly up to 
the task each, and every time the 
Saints tested him, finishing with 
eight saves. 

“I think that after a slow start 
the game went great. We had to 
make some adjustments defen- 





45:50 and the Jays’ dynamic at- 
tack could not be contained. 
Boyle’s four goals matched his ca- 
reer high and his six points were 
a personal best. Wharton’s three 
goals nearly match his four-goal 
total from all of last year. When 
the clock hit zero, the Jays had an 
eight-goal victory. 

Up next for the Jays is a much 
anticipated game against Princ- 
eton. This meeting between the 
two highly ranked combatants 
will be the first game of the Konica 
Minolta Face-Off Classic at M&T 


off of four straight points with 
8:18 to go, but the Shorewomen 
negated the gain by scoring four 
of their own, bringing them to a 
52-51 lead with 5:54 to go. 
Hopkins would see its final 
lead of the game with 4:56 left on 
a jumper by senior forward Jenna 
Berninger. The offense lacked a 
spark on the ensuing three offen- 





enn 





sive possessions, allowing Wash- 
ington to slowly pull away. The 
Shorewomen were able to reel in 
their first victory against the Jays 
with a final score of 66-58. 

“The loss against Washington 
was very difficult and disap- 
pointing,” Coach Tucker com- 
mented. “They shot well and we 
had a poor shooting performance 
in the second half. But I believe 


that our team has handled tough- 
er things this season, and we are 
resilient enough to put this game 
where it belongs as we head into 
the Conference championship 
weekend.” 

Senior forward Kristin Phil- 
lips led the Jays with 13 points 
and 11 rebounds, while Sloane 
tallied 12 points off of four three- 





thought we would be where we 
are in our conference at the end 
of our season. We started the 
season 1-7. We are all excited, 
even after such a rough start, 
that we ended up third in our 
conference! We have worked so 
hard and have been through a 
lot mentally and physically as a 
team, so to get where we are has 
really brought our team 


together.” 
The Jays finished out 
their season at 13-12 


overall and 11-7 in the 
conference, improving 
off of last year’s record 
by one win. Hopkins’s 
record places them as the 
third seed in the Centen- 
nial Conference headed 
into the playoffs. They 
face the second ranked 
Franklin & Marshall 
Diplomats on Saturday, 
in Allentown, Pa. 

“Being back in the 
Conference Champion- 
ship means everything 
to this team,’ Coach 
Tucker said. “It was our 
common goal all along, 
even in the face of some 
rough patches this sea- 
son. We have a fresh out- 
look going into it. We are 
working extremely hard 
this week to sharpen our 
game plan. We expect 
good competition but 
enter the playoffs with 
great confidence and en- 
thusiasm for a success- 








pointers. Junior guard Anastasia 
Wynn contributed 10 points, and 
sophomore forward Lyndsay 
Burton added nine points, eight 
boards and four steals. As a team, 
Hopkins shot 33 percent from the 
floor and went 10 for 21 at the free 
throw line. 

“Our mentality is still very 
positive,” Sloane said after the 
game. “Honestly, none of us 
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Junior Anastasia Wynn is the Jays third leading scorer at 7.9 points per game this season. 


ful outcome.” 

When asked about 
the team’s playoff ex- 
pectations, Sloane remarked, 
“Of course we want to win it 
all. Muhlenberg’s gym is a dif- 
ficult gym to play in as well. 
My freshmen year we made it 
to the championships there and 
lost. I remember the feeling like 
it was yesterday and hope to 
change our fate this year. Hope- 
fully we’ll come home with two 
wins!” 








Bank Stadium. Last year the Jays 


‘defeated Princeton in the same 


venue 14-9, and the Jays hope to 
have a similar showing this year. 


Men’s Basketball finishes season 12-13 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s basketball 
team had a disappointing end 
to its season this past Saturday, 
losing its season-finale 63-57 to 
the Washington College Shore- 
men. The Jays managed to cut a 
12-point deficit to two with about 
three minutes left in the game, 
but that was as close as they were 
able to get to the Shoremen. With 
the loss, Hopkins finishes its 
season at 12-13 overall and 7-11 
in Centennial Conference play. 
It is the first losing season for 
the Jays in 15 years, and just its 
third overall in the 23 years the 
program has spent under head 
coach Bill Nelson. The Shoremen 
also finished with an overall re- 
cord 12-13, with a 9-9 Centennial 
Conference record. 

The first half was a hotly con- 
tested affair, as neither team was 
able to build more than a five- 
point lead. Andrew Chambers 
scored four straight points for 
Washington College in the final 
four minutes of the half to give 
his team a 23-22 lead going into 
the break. The fist six minutes of 
the second half went back and 
forth as well, as the lead changed 
12 times during this stretch. Tim 
Kohlrus gave the Shoremen the 
lead for good when he made a 
three-point shot with 13:18 left in 
the game. That shot ignited a 15- 
4 Washington run that extended 
the Shoremen’s lead to 12. 

Hopkins made a final run 
with 7:11 left in the game, started 
by junior forward Andrew Far- 
ber-Miller hitting a layup, which 
sparked a 10-0 Hopkins run, dur- 
ing which Farber-Miller scored 
eight points to make it a two- 
point game with 2:54 remaining. 

After a Washington College 
time-out, Sal Schittino nailed a 
jumpshot, which was followed 
up by a fast-break layup from 
Chambers. Senior guard Collin 
Kamm hit a layup that ended the 
Shoremen’s seven-point run with 
a little under a minute remaining 
in the game. With time running 
out, Hopkins was forced to foul. 
The Shoremen went 4-6 from the 
foul line in the last seconds of the 
game, sealing the victory. 

Farber-Miller was the high- 
scorer for the Jays, scoring 17 points 
and going 7-of-10 from the field 
and 3-5 fromthe foul line. Sopho- 
more guard Mike Henrici added 


14 points on 7-of-11 shooting. 

Kamm also finished in double- 
figures, scoring 10 points. He was 
just shy of triple-double, adding 
eight rebounds and seven assists, 
in addition to four steals, in the 
all-around performance. 

Kamm finishes his career at 
Hopkins with 538 points, 211 re- 


Jake Stroman dished out 85 of his 
own in the 1999-2000 season. 
“These four seniors will re- 
ally be missed. Not only were 
they great contributors on the 
court but they were great lead- 
ers as well. It will be very hard 
to replace them,” freshman for- 
ward Tim McCarty, who saw 16 
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Scott Weisenfeld finished his career with 401 points, 206 assists and 86 steals. 


bounds, 208 assists and 121 steals. 
He is just the fourth player in the 
history of the program with 500 
career points, 200 assists and 100 
steals. He ranks 11th all-time in 
minutes played with 2,266, 13th 
in assists and fifth in steals. 

Other Hopkins seniors who 
ended their careers Saturday 
were guard Phil Beggans, guard 
Ryan Purcell and guard Scott 
Weisenfeld. Beggans finishes 
his career at Hopkins with 349 
points and ranks 17th in career 
three-point field goal attempts 
with 174 and 15th in career three- 
point field goals made with 67. 

Purcell scored a career-high 
52 points for the Jays this season 
while shooting 12-of-36 from be- 
yond the arc. 

Weisenfeld finishes with 401 
career points, 134 rebounds, 206 
assists and 86 steals. He ranks 14th 
in both career assists and steals in 
program history. His 81 assists 


during the season are a career- 


high and the most by a Jay since 


minutes of action and scored five 
points for Hopkins, said. 

The loss hurt the Jays, but they 
were able to take some positives 
from the season. 

“It is unfortunate that the sea- 
son ended the way it did, but as 
players, what we will each be tak- 
ing away from this season carries 
far greater importance than any 
trophy or piece of net,” junior 
guard Matt Dapas said. “We'll 
each be taking with us some 
great memories and friendships, 
and the returning players will be 
able to build upon the experienc- 

es gained from this season.” 

Kohlrus led Washington Col- 

lege with 24 points scored. Cham- 
bers added 14 points and a game- 
high nine rebounds. The Jays 
were able to win the battle of the 
boards, out-rebounding the Shore- 
men 40-36, but they shot just 39,7 - 
percent from the floor. Hopkins 
sunk none of their 12 three-point 
attempts but went 52.4 percent 
from the free-throw line. 
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SPORTS 


With the win against Siena on Friday 
night, the men’s lacrosse team extended 
its all-time record to 882-278-165 (.757). 
At 604 games over .500, if the Jays 
went 5-10 for the next 120 seasons, 
they would still be five games over .500 

courtesy of /husports.com 





CALENDAR 


SATURDAY - 2/28 
M. Lacrosse vs. Princeton 
12 p.m. - M&T Bank Stadium 


WEDNESDAY - 3/4 
W. Lacrosse vs. Cincinnati 
4 p.m. - Homewood Field 





Mens lacrosse routs Siena in opening VW. Lax defeats George 


By MIKE SUMNER 
Stat? Writer 


It was a cold night on Friday 
when the Jays kicked off their 
season against the Siena Saints. 
The wind howled, temperatures 
dropped to freezing temperatures, 
but that didn’t stop close to 2000 
students and fans from show- 
ing up to support the team. And 
they were rewarded with a thrill- 
ing Jays victory. The Jays held Si- 
ena scoreless for over 45 minutes 
enroute to an 11-3 victory. 

If Texas is the center of the 
football world, Maryland is the 
center of the lacrosse world. And 
at its center — who else but the 
Jays, the most 
successful 





lacrosse pro- pm 
gram in the BIQUEE 3 
nation. Eigh- Hopkins 11 
teen Finals 


appearances, 
nine team championships and 
a plethora of All-Americans. 
They’ve won it all twice in the past 
four years, and Coach Pietramala 
looks to lead his boys to their 10th 
National Championship. 

But that’s not to say things 
didn’t start slowly for the Jays. 
Both teams looked a little slug- 


— Se re ee re ee ee 


Swimming: 
Seahawk Invite 


The men’s and women’s swim 
teams traveled to St. Mary City, 


Md.,, to participate in the Seahawk | 


Invitational. The Jays posted sev- 


eral personal bests and NCAA 


qualifying times. Page B10. 
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Sophomore midfielder Tim Donovan looks to drive past a Siena defender during the Jays 11-3 home victory on Friday night. 


gish in the first. They were 
out-shot and out-possessed by 
a tough Siena line-up eager to 
prove themselves against one of 
the top teams in the nation. While 
the Jays struck first on a goal by 
sophomore attack Kyle Wharton, 
two Siena goals put them on top. 


A 


Athlete of the Week: 
Steven Boyle 


| Junior attack Steven Boyle 
| Started off the lacrosse season 
| with a bang, scoring four goals 
| and dishing out two assists for a 
| career high six points in Friday’s 
thrasing af Siena. Page B10. 





| pionships. 


Not to lose pace, the Jays tied it 
at two just 20 seconds on an un- 
assisted score by junior Michael 
Kimmel. But their momentum 
was killed again as Siena snuck 
in a goal with just 50 seconds 
remaining in the period and 
took that 3-1 lead into the second 


Fencing: 
EWFC and MACFA 


The women’s and men’s fenc- 
ing teams spent the weekend in 
Hoboken, NJ and Easton, PA, re- 
specitvely, as the teams partici- 
pated in regional fencing cham- 





Page B11. | 


quarter, amid jeers and boos from 


upset” were tossed around. 

And if the game had ended at 
that point, they would have been 
right. It wasn’t until the second 
period that the Jays really start- 
ed to click. The change came first 
in the defensive end. Siena took 
control of the first faceoff in the 
second, but they were never able 
to score, even when a penalty 
gave them a man advantage. The 





By KAT BASELICE 
Sports Editor 


On Saturday, the Hopkins 


women’s lacrosse team took to the 


field in their first regular season 
match-up. After a tough fought 
first half, the Jays gained control 
of the game and maintained it 


| for the second half, defeating the 


| George Mason Patriots 15-10. 


Last season, the team finished 


| with a disappointing 8-9 record. 
| Throughout the off-season, play- 


ers and coaches looked for ways 
to improve so that the next time 
they laced up their cleats, pulled 
their uniforms out of their lock- 
ers and stepped onto the field, 
the statement would be made that 
they would be ready for the chal- 
lenges a new season has to offer. 
The beginning of the Jays’ sea- 


| son was delayed by half an hour 
the crowd. Some critics began to | 
snicker as the words “possible | 


Saints looked calm and collected | [iy 
with the ball but could never | Kee 


get a clear shot on goal, with at- | 
tempt after attempt going wide. | 


Once the defense settled in, the 
offense soon followed. Breaking 
the silence was senior midfielder 
Mark Bryan. Taking the feed 

SEE M. LAX, PAGE B11 





Mason 15-10 in opener 


after the referees failed to show 
up. Because of a time mix up, 
two of the refs were on their way 
from Philadelphia at the time the 
game was supposed to begin. Af- 
ter making a few phone calls, the 
athletic department was able to 
locate some local certified refer- 
ees. The players retook the field 
at 1:38 p.m. for the face-off. 

Hopkins gained possession on 
the draw, but George Mason was 
able to clear it away after it was 
turned over. Freshman defender 
Colleen McCaffrey grabbed a 
George Mason ground ball and 
began a Hopkins charge down the 
field that resulted in a shot from 
junior attacker Danielle Ensley. 
The shot was saved by Patriots’ 
goalie Sara Longobucco, but Hop- 
kins struck again shortly af ter. A 
foul from Lauren Gannon 

SEE W. LAX, pace B10 





ANGELI BUENO/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Freshman Colleen McCaffrey had two goals and an assist in Saturday's 15-10 win. 





OnF-Campues Housing Tai 





For More Info. call: 
Off-Campus Housing Office 
410-516-7961 





Glass Pavilion 
March 5, 2009 
11:00am - 3:00pm 


Come and meet area Property Managers, Leasing Consultants, 
and find a new home! Whether you are in the market for a new place or 

just want to see what is available in the community this is the event for you. 
Featured rental properties will be representing many different areas including but 
not limited to: Charles Village, Roland Park, & Mt. Washington! 
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